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Foreword 



by Snilif Al jolwstonc. Director, Western Cooperative for Educational Telecommunications, a 
project of the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education (WICHE) 

Higher education today is faced with the challenges of expanding the reach, the quality, 
and the effectiveness of instruction within a context of dwindling resources. In addition 
to serving the needs of traditional college-age students, colleges and universities also 
must help retrain workers for a changing economy. Indeed, the term "college- age" has 
itself taken on new meaning as an increasingly large proportion of students fall into the 
broad category of "adult learners," bringing with them new demands on the nature, 
timing, and delivery of higher education. 

In response to these challenges, a growing number of institutions are turning to the use 
of telecommunications technologies — specifically distance learning — as a way to reach 
more students and to address a broader range of instructional goals. 

Developing and implementing successful distance learning programs is a complex task, 
requiring careful consideration of a considerable number of key issues. Yet, as some 
institutions are identifying these issues and defining the mix of techniques and 
instruction, they are also discovering the barriers that must be overcome to enable an 
institution to succeed in this arena. 

One group of pioneering institutions is involved in the Annenberg/CPB Project's New 
Pathways to a Degree Project. The seven New Pathways colleges, universities, and 
statewide consortia are using different combinations of technologies and strategies to 
offer degree programs to underserved populations. They are one of the primary sources 
of information for Going the Distance, The initial evaluation of their efforts reveals one 
central issue: the specific technologies are less important to the success of a program 
than are the "people variables," the factors that allow faculty and students alike to 
function effectively within these new environments. 

All the pioneering institutions have found that not only do faculty and students have to 
be assisted in changing how they go about teaching and learning, but the institutional 
administrative and support services must be modified, often in the most basic of ways. 
For example, because of work, family responsibilities, or other constraints, distance 
learners often find it difficult to come to campus to register for courses or to use 
reference and resource materials in the on-campus library. In short, colleges must revisit 
issues of accessibility of student support services — from registration and counseling to 
library and information resources — and bring these services into conformance with the 
expectations and needs of the distance learner, 

Institutions also are discovering ^arger administrative and political challenges to the 
successful implementation of distance learning programs. Personnel and funding 



policies, accreditation standards, and the requirements of state authorizing agencies all 
evolved in the era of the conventional classroom and often do not serve the very 
different requirements and attributes of telecommunicated instruction. To complicate 
matters further, telecommunications technologies, by definition, ignore geographical and 
political boundaries. 

A compelling need exists to share resources, not only among institutions but between 
states and regions. The concept of such sharing is not new. Four regional, legislative 
compacts now exist between groups of states in the West, the South, New England, and 
the Midwest that facilitate this sharing. What is new is the means by which these states 
are able to share their resources and avoid unnecessary duplication of costly degree 
programs. Instead of moving students to other states or to other communities within 
their own state, educators are on the threshold of being able to easily move the 
information and programs to the students. Ample evidence now exists of the value and 
effectiveness of these programs. 

We are still "on the threshold" of significant use because the number of institutions that 
offer complete distance learning degree programs is still relatively small. Further, the 
technologies undergirding distance learning are constantly evolving: that which we take 
for granted today was revolutionary ten years ago, and what we can only now dream 
of will be commonplace in another decade. A critical point to keep in mind, however, 
is that the administrative structures that are set into place to deliver high quality 
distance degree programs will easily adapt to the inevitable technological changes. 

Going the Distance: A Handbook for Developing Distance Degree Programs brings together a 
thorough discussion of the issues and challenges involved in establishing distance degree 
programs, information about the educational telecommunications resources cnjrrently 
available, and descriptions of sample programs at pioneering colleges and universities. 
It can be a great guide in the transition from traditional administrative practices to those 
that will effectively serve the distance learner, the faculty, and the institution. 
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Overview 



This handbook is designed to serve the needs of colleges and universities considering 
the development of distance degree programs. Its purpose is to: 

• report on current practices among colleges that are already offering 
def^ree programs primarily through telecommunications, 

• describe current distance degree programs that can be used as 
models and references, and 

• identify nationally available television and audio courses that can be 
used in distance degree programs. 

Following is an overview of each chapter, 

• Part 1 — Introduction — looks at the status of distance learning in 
higher education and identifies current trends in the development 
of distance degree programs, including an identification of typical 
stages of development. 

• Part 2 — Major issues that need to be examined early — focuses 
on analyzing the potential market, missions, potential barriers to 
success, accreditation issues, admissions policies, and the benefits of 
consortium membership. 

• Part 3 — Building a broad base of support — identifies the 
different levels of approvals that are needed to put your program 
on a solid foundation both within your institution and within your 
state. 

• Part 4 — Issues in program development — discusses how to think 
about building a degree program that is more than the sum of its 
parts. 

• Part 5 — Support services needed by distance students — 
describes a variety of models colleges ai*' using to make higher 
education for distance learners a rich and supportive experience, 
including the critically important area of library services. 

• Part 6 — Faculty issues — examines how faculty arc selected rind 
rewarded and their need for training in the selection and use of new 
technologies and instructional packages. 



• Part 7 — Looking at costs — identifies sources of information about 
the financial costs involved in using telecommunications 
technologies and presents a framework for thinking about the costs 
and benefits of distance degree programs. 

• Part 8 — Sample distance degree programs — describes the 
development of several degree programs at colleges and outlines 
how a variety of colleges have matched degree requirements with 
distance learning options. It includes two-year terminal degrees, 
two-year transfer degrees, and programs that enable students who 
have already completed two years of undergraduate credits to 
achieve a baccalaureate degree at a four-year institution from a 
distance. Further, it demonstrates the variety of approaches being 
used: from complete degree programs composed entirely of 
preproduced telecourses, to degree programs that mix telecourses 
and instruction delivered via other technologies, to degree programs 
that rely entirely on other forms of distance learning, for example, 
interactive classes delivered in real time via satellite. None of these 
categories is clear cut, however, and as technologies change, the 
means of developing and delivering instructional material and 
resources is likely to change as well, 

• Part 9 — Directory of distance learning courseware — describes 
more than 150 nationally available television and audio courses and 
provides directions on how to obtain more complete information 
about them. Many readers will be surprised by both the variety and 
number of courses that are available. 
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Part 1. 



Introduction 

✓ Higher education at a crossroads 

✓ Distance learning students 

✓ Distance learning and colleges 

✓ Distance degree trends summarized 

✓ Stages in a typical distance degree planning 
process 
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^Higher education at a crossroads 

We stand at an important crossroads in higher education, a time in which educators 
are grappling with an unusually large number of challenges. Tidal waves of economic, 
demographic, educational, and technological changes demand that colleges reconsider 
what they will teach, how they will teach, whom they will teach, and the degree to 
which the classroom of tomorrow will look and feel anything like the classroom of 
yesterday. Even the question of whether learning will take place in locations called 
classrooms is debatable* 

Many of these issues are joined in discussions of distance learning — coursework in 
which instruction takes place primarily through the use of telecommunications 
technologies, allowing faculty and students to be in different locations, often in as 
many locations as the number of students enrolled. 



^ Distance learning students 

In recent years, the entire demographic picture of undergraduate life has changed. It 
is no longer the norm for a student to graduate high school, proceed directly to 
college, study full time for two or four years and, somewhere around the age of 
twenty or twenty-two, exit into the world with degree in hand. Students are delaying 
their entrance into college, are more likely to study part time than full time, and are 
most likely to be employed and have work and family responsibilities outside the 
classroom. All of these factors have led to an increase in the number of students 
interested in distance learning. Television and audio courses have been among the 
most widely offered types of distance learning options during the last 15 years. More 
recently, computer-based courses have joined the mix of distance learning options, 

Tlie overriding reason that students enroll in distance learning courses is convenience. 
This convenience is needed for one or both of two reasons: 

Students are time-bound: Students who work on shifts, who 
travel a great deal, or whose heavy responsibilities at home or at 
work do not allow time for regular classroom attendance prefer 
distance learning, Lisa Youngdahl, for example, a student at St. 
Louis Community College who is a flight attendant, notes, 
"Because of my travel, it would have been impossible for me to 
roach my goals without telecourses/' 

Students are place-bound: Some students simply live too far away 
from a campus to pursue their educational goals in a traditional 
manner. Others may be kept at home by family responsibilities or 
illness or disability, or they may be in hospitals, rehabilitation 
homes, or prisons, lliese students need distance learning because 
they do not have the mobility to come to campus. 
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Even students who take courses on campus may enroll in distance learning courses 
as a way to advance toward their degree, while simultaneously working and /or 
taking care of a family. 

^Distance learning and colleges 

Because television courses — complete and integrated instructional systems that 
generally include television programs, a textbook, and a variety of other instructional 
materials — represent one of the most widely used telecommunications resources for 
distance learning, most distance learning research has focused on their use and 
impact. We know, for example, that more than 2,000 colleges and universities have 
offered such courses over the last ten years through the PBS Adult Learning Service 
and that these institutions are almost equally divided between two-year and four- 
year colleges. This group of colleges represents roughly 60 percent of the higher 
education institutions in America. In addition to the use of preproduced television 
courses, many colleges also transmit live classes via television. As Sally Beaty, 
executive director of INTELECOM, a producer of television courses, has said: 

In todai/'s fiscally chcillcn^w^ postsccomlan/ evvinmmcnt, tclcmvmunicatious- 
biiscil courses provide college:^ zoith effective ami efficient xoni/s to maintain the 
quality of their instructional programs xohile wnkiu<^ educational opportunities 
more accessible to the connnnnities they serve. 

Many of the factors that affect the use of distance learning courses in higher 
education have changed over the last several years, and in many cases these changes 
have been exponential rather than incremental. 

A dramatic expansion of available courseware makes distance 
learning possible in a wide array of disciplines and at all 
academic levels. 

As new telecommunications technologies have b(*come more 
widely used, the means of delivering courses to students also 
have increased dramatically, as has the challenge of selecting the 
best system or systems by which to deliver instruction. 

Finally, a technological revolution has occurred, and it has 
produced so many opportunities for enriching and enhancing 
instruction, for connecting people who are geographically distant, 
and for redefining the classroom that the challenge is not whether 
to use telecommunications as a part of higher education but how 
to use it. Today's classroom can be anywhere. VCRs allow 
students to access programs when and where they need to and 
review course material at will. Students can participate in a 
seminar via computer conferencing and then use the computer to 
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access databases for research and to request that books from the 
college Hbrary be delivered to a local community site. 

This combination of factors — a wide variety of courseware, multiple delivery 
systems, the new majority of older, parl-time students, and a greater array of 
available technologies — provides new challenges to colleges and new opportunities. 
For the first time, colleges can offer complete degree programs in which instruction 
is primarily delivered through telecommunications technologies and in which 
intersection between faculty and students, among students, and between students and 
other instructional resources is accomplished primarily from a distance. 



^Distance degree trends summarized 

Our research has identified several trends: 

In most cases, administrators planning distance degree programs 
will not be limited by policy. Instead, logistics, economics, and 
the need to develop a broad base of institutional support are 
more likely to determine the planning challenges to be met. 

Distance learning degree programs typically use a variety of 
instructional apprt^aches and delivery systems to offer a full range 
of options to students for the completion of degree requirements. 
Students may take courses at community sites, from home, from 
the workplace, or combine these oppc^rtunities with on-campus 
options. 

Colleges are continuing to adopt television courses, audio courses, 
and other complete course packages, but increasingly, they are 
adapting them in new ways to meet local needs by adding locally 
produced material, combining portions of different courses, 
changing the order of assignments to meet local needs, and so 
forth. 

The addition of newer telecommunications technologies — E- 
mail, voice mail, computer conferencing, audiobridges, 
audiographic devices, and the like — gives both students and 
faculty opportunities for more communication and greater 
involvement both with one another and with other resources that 
enrich and broaden the learning experience. 

Distance degree programs that are in the mainstream of 
institutional planning are more likely to be successful thnn those 
that are on the fringe. 
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%/ Stages in a typical distance degree planning process 

Colleges currently offering or developing distance degrees seem to progress through 
a series of specific planning activities. While these are presented here as discrete 
stepS; in most cases several stages will occur simultaneously. 

1. Determine whether a demand exists for a distance degree 
program and whether your institutional mission would be well 
served by the development of such a program. 

2. Identify policies — both external and internal — that might affect 
the success of a distance learning degree program and work to 
eliminate those that might serve as barriers, 

3« Build a broad base of support for the legitimacy and value of 
distance education. 

4. Examine the degree programs currently offered at your institution 
to see which adapt readily to distance education models. 

5. Select from among available courseware those instructional 
packages that meet local needs. 

6. Develop locally produced distance learning courses to complete 
degree requirements. 

7. Evaluate the cost effectiveness and availability of telecom- 
munications alternatives for content delivery and student-faculty 
interaction that meet both course objectives and the needs of 
distance learners. 

8. Hnsure that student services meet the needs of distance learners. 

9. Select top-notch faculty and train them in effective distance 
learning teaching methods and in the use of telecommunications 
technologies. 

10. Develop an evaluation plan that involves faculty, administrators, 
and students. 

These activities are examined more fully in the sections that follow. 

We are in a time of transition. As more and more colleges move toward distance 
degree programs, new models will emerge, and research will provide new guidance 
on how to proceed. Colleges are invited to share their experiences with the PBS 
Adult Learning Service and the Annenberg/CPB Project so that lessons learned can 
be shared with others. 
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Part 2. 

Mai or issues that need to be examined early 

✓ Is there a need for a distance degree program? 

^What is the mission of the program? 

^ Are there hidden harriers to success? 

^Hoxv will the program he administered? 

%/How can you prepare for state authorization and 
accreditation of the program? 

^What policies will govern admission to the 
program? 

^How will the program he evaluated? 
Should you join a consortium? 
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✓ Is there a need for a distance degree program? 

In Part \, we identified a number of trends in undergraduate distance learning. These 
trends indicate that the increased availability of both undergraduate television courses 
and telecommunications technologies now make it possible for colleges to of-fer distance 
degree programs. Knowing that it is possible, however, does not necessarily mean that 
it is needed. Research will help answer several questions: 

• Does a market exist for a distance degree program? 

• How large is it? 

• What are the specific needs and interests of potential distance 
degree students? 

To gain institutional support for the establishment and /or expansion of a distance degree 
program, it is necessary to demonstrate that potential students exist who would prefer 
to enroll in a degree program offered through distance learning modes, for one reason 
or another. But how does a college demonstrate that demand? 

First, the distinction between a demand analysis and a needs assessment requires some 
clarification. Most surveys of adult learning deal with "need" or "interest," but such 
studies usually yield results that grossly overestimate what adults actually do. A more 
useful study is one that examines the actual demand for learning. In order to acquire 
accurate information about probable adult learning behavior, a study on behalf of 
distance degree programs needs to survey current or recent adult students to find out 
what they have studied, their preferences, and their viewpoints regarding degree study 
at a distance. 

The Office of Adult Learning Services at The College Board has conducted demand 
studies over the last decade. In using that experience on behalf of distance degree study, 
Carol B. Aslanian, Director of the Office, suggests a number of steps: 

• First, identify adults in your geographical service area who have, 
within the last three years, participated in undergraduate degree 
programs. If feasible, identify those adults who have studied 
through distance learning altematives as well, 

• Second, conduct telephone interviews with these current and past 
learners to discover their current and past learning behavior and 
their underst^mding of and opinions abot* distance learning. 
Telephone interviewing enables researchers to probe for further 
explanations of responses when necessary and may reach people 
who would not return questionnaires. 




• Third, gather information from current and past adult learners 
about what degree programs they have enrolled in, at which 
institutions, on what schedule, with what support services, at what 
cost, and so forth. Next, learn what the respondents understand 
about distance learning and gather their preferences about 
alternative means for learning at a distance, such as the use of 
telecommunications versus class attendance at community-based 
sites. Finally, gather the respondents' opinions as to what it would 
take for them to participate in an undergraduate degree program 
offered through distance learning alternatives rather than on 
campus. 

• Fourth, if the sample of respondents includes those who have 
studied through distance learning alternatives, these individuals 
should be questioned much like those above, but with an additional 
component that focuses on what they like and do not like about 
distance learning options. 

The major purpose of such a survey is to determine how many adults in a college's 
service area are studying in undergraduate degree programs, and, more importantly, 
what portion of them would be interested in distance learning. Given the fact that those 
who have engaged in higher education recently are those who are the most likely pool 
of students for distance learning, the information gained from recent learners is far more 
reliable than discussions with other adults in the community who have not learned in 
recent times, who may have no intentions of learning in the near future, or whose 
expectations to do so may never be realized. Bear in mind, however, that the new 
learning options made possible by telecommunications technologies may attract new 
learners to higher education and that these individuals will not be identified in this 
particular study. 

It would also be useful for a college to survey its current adult student body as well as 
its faculty and administration regarding the availability and acceptability of distance 
learning undergraduate degree programs. Current students are readily available for 
interviews and represent those persons that the college has already been able to attract. 
The question at hand, however, is would these persons also consider studying through 
distance learning. The viewpoints of the faculty and administration are critical to 
developing good information on how to shape and offer potential new programs through 
distance learning and will help balance the information on student demand. 



✓ What is the mission of the program? 

Once the demand for a distance degree program has been clearly demonstrated, a 
mission statement must be developed to communicate the educational philosophy, goals, 
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purposes, and intent of the program. Among the questions the mission statement will 
need to answer are: 

• What is the purpose of the program? 

• What is the program's relationship to the institution of which it is 
a part? 

• How does the program define its audience and its understanding of 
their needs? 

• How is the program's mission to be communicated internally and 
externally? 

• In what geographic area will the program be offered? 

Development of a mission statement is not a one-person exercise. In fact, considerable 
input from a variety of constituencies should be sought and taken into account. (See Part 
3: Building a broad base of support for a further discussion of this issue,) 

✓ Are there hidden harriers to success? 

While many colleges report that no particular policy would limit their ability to offer a 
distance degree, some may find their efforts affected by one or another of the following 
issues: 

• Residency rules that require some percentage of a student's 
coursework to be taken on campus. Many institutions require one 
year of residency to satisfy baccalaureate degree requirements, for 
example. 

% Regulations that require students to take courses delivered via 
telecommunications on a pass/ fail basis and limit the number of 
pass/fail credit hours that can be applied to a degree program. 

m Policies that require transcripts to show that a course was taken at 
a distance (Brey (1990) found that fewer than two percent of 
colleges specifically indicate on transcripts that a course was taken 
in a distance learning mode.) 

• Limits on the number of tekcourse credit hours that can be applied 
to a degree program. The state of Texas curiently has such a 
regulation, for example. 
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• States that do not recognize off-campus courses for institutional 
funding purposes. Texas, for example, provides no funding for 
distance learning, and Colorado does not fund continuing education 
programs at four-year institutions, which include credit courses 
offered via telecommunications. 

• Class size limitations, e.g., California community colleges limit 
enrollment in independent study courses (which include telecourses) 
to 125 students per instructor. Faculty contracts also may limit class 
size. 

• Federal or state regulations that treat students taking distance 
learning courses differently from students enrolled in on-campus 
courses for purposes of financial aid. Veterans Administration 
benefits may be one area to study, for example. 

If any of these policies are likely to affect your program adversely, begin immediately to 
work toward change. Consult with institutions similar to your own — particularly within 
your state or region — to determine if a group of colleges with like interests might work 
together to advocate for particular changes. Colleagues at other institutions also may have 
developed creative means of overcoming these limitations. 

✓ How will the program be administered? 

Colleges next will need to determine the manner in which a distance degree program will 
be administered within the institution. 

• Will it be administered through a continuing education department? 
Through a distance learning division? Through the same 
administrative unit as the on-campus program? 

• To whom will the program director report? 

• What are the implications of different management structures? 

It is important here to differentiate between the administration of the program from a 
management point of view and its academic administration. While the former typically 
is handled by a special division — continuing education, off-campus programs, special 
services, and the like — the academic development and content of the distance degree 
programs typically fall under on-campus departments and college functions. 

✓ How can you prepare for state authorization and accreditation of the 
program? 
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As distance learning offerings expand into distance degree programs, they will come 
under the strict scrutiny of state authorizing agencies and accrediting bodies. Olcott 
(1992) very properly notes: 

Institutional accreditation does not automatically extend to off-campus delivery. 
. . . Distance degree programs may be viewed as changing the scope of the 
institutional mission, expanding the institutional geographical service area, or 

extending new or existing degree programs to off-campus locations These may 

be substantive changes that require accreditation review. 

Olcott points out, however, that "accreditation review and formal degree approval 
provide the foundations for ensuring a high-quality program," 

Typically, accrediting bodies focus on four primary areas: 

• definition of program goals 

• resources 

• achievement of program goals 

• a program's capacity to continue to accomplish the goals 
Some also assess program quality. 

Policies on the accreditation of distance degree programs are still evolving. While some 
suggest evaluating distance degree programs using a set of questions that are equivalent 
to those used in evaluating campus-based degree programs, others raise distance 
learning-specific issues. 

Kate Gulliver (COPA, 1991), for example, asks: 

Should distance education be judged by its equivalency to classroom-based 
education, or by some other standard? Is that equivalency a given, or something 
to be proven by research and practice? WJiat do we really know about the quality 
and effectiveness of what takes place in the classroom? 

Looking at the issue from a different perspective, Michael Goldstein (COP A, 1991 ), in his 
keynote address to the Spring 1991 Professional Development Program on Distance 
Learning and Accreditation sponsored by the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation, 
asks: 

How can a balance be struck between the need for effective regulation and quality 
control on the one hand and the encouragement of innovation in the delivery of 
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educational services in hitherto unimagined ivays? 

He calls for the accrediting community to "develop a coordinated, coherent approach to 
the review and approval of technology -based distance learning, in a manner that serves 
the dual purpose of protecting quality while encouraging innovation in the delivery of 
postsecondary education." 

The Center for Adult Learning and Educational Credentials of the American Council on 
Education (ACE) and The Alliance: An Association for Alternative Degree Programs for 
Adults have already published Principles of Good Practice for Alternative and External Degree 
Programs for Adults (1990). Following is an overview of the principles of good practice 
developed by ACE and The Alliance: 

Principle 1: Mission Statement: The program has a mission statement that 
reflects an educational philosophy, goals, purposes, and general intent and that 
clearly complements the institutional mission. 

Principle 2: Personnel — Faculty and Academic Professionals: Faculty and 
academic professionals working in alternative and external degree programs share 
a commitment to serve adult learners and have the attitudes, knowledge, and skills 
required to teach, advise, counsel, and assist such students. 

Principle 3: Learning Outcomes: Clearly articulated programmatic learning 
outcomes frame the comprehensive curriculum as well as specific learning 
experiences; in developing these outcomes th program incorporates general 
student goals. 

Principle 4: Learning Experiences: The program is designed to provide diverse 
learning experiences that respond to the characteristics and contexts of adult 
learners while meeting established academic standards. 

Principle 5: Assessment of Student Learning: The assessment of a student's 
learning is based on the achievement of comprehensive and specific learning 
outcomes. 

Principle 6: Student Services: The policies, procedures, and practices of the 
program take into account the conditions and circumstances of adult learners and 
promote the success of thof^e students. 

Principle 7: Program Administration: The administrative structures and the 
human, fiscal, and learning resources are sufficient, appropriate, and stable for 
accomplishing the program mission. 

Principle 8: Program Evaluation: Evaluation of the program involves faculty, 
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academic professionals, administrators, and students on a continuing, systematic 
basis to assure quality and standards, and to stimulate program improvement. 

This project has led to an ongoing corollary study by the Institute for Distance Learning 
at Regents College. The Project on the Principles of Good Practice for Distance Hir^her 
Education is cosponsored by the American Council on Education, The Alliance of 
Alternative Degree Programs for Adults, the International University Consortium, and 
the Educational Telecommunications Division of the National University Continuing 
Education Association. 



State licensure 

Goldstein's comment about striking an appropriate balance between regulation and 
encouraging innovation is equally applicable to the second prong of the external review 
structure faced by an institution initiating a distance learning degree program. The license 
granted an institution by its home state specifies the institution's degree-granting 
authority. In many cases, it also defines its programmatic authority, and a few go so far 
as to delineate the form of delivery. For state institutions, the authorization may also 
specify a service area. New state authorization may be required for a distance learning 
program that results in new offerings, a new mode of deliver)', or that covers a different 
service area, 

A far more difficult issue arises when the distance learning degree program is offered to 
students outside of the institution's home state. As a general principle, an institution may 
not offer a course of studies leading to a degree within a state without the prior approval 
of that state. A strict application of this principle would require a program offered on a 
national basis to be separately approved by every state. 

As long ago as 1985, the State Higher Education Executive Officers (SHEEO) recognized 
this problem when they issued, in conjunction with COP A, the report on Accreditation 
and Licensure of Long Distance Learning via Telecommunications (Project ALLTEL). The 
report called for interstate cooperation to facilitate the development of innovative distance 
learning programs while maintaining effective regulatory controls. It proposed the use 
of a common information form to enable states to more effectively evaluate such 
programs with a minimum of burden to the offering institution. 

State higher education officers are addressing this issue at several levels. The Western 
Consortium for Instructional Telecommunications, a component of the Western Interstate 
Commission on Higher Education (WICHE), a multistate compact for the coordination 
of higher education in the western United States, has begun consideration of a common 
system for the approval of distance learning programs offered throughout its region. 
Similarly, the higher education officers of Now York and Virginia have developed a 
uniform information form for "Degree and Credit-Bearing Certificate Programs to be 
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Offered Via Telecommunications." The form addresses the following areas: 

• program identification and instructional sites 

• institutional mission 

• organization and administration 

• finance 

• programmatic information 

• instructional staff 

• student services provisions 
« learning resources/services 

• telecommunications delivery systems 

• academic oversight 

The WICHE initiative and the New York/Virginia effort are being closely examined by 
individual state higher education officers nationwide and by SHEEO. Under consideration 
are a variety of options, ranging from common reporting of distance learning programs 
to the establishment of uniform standards for the authorization of such programs. 

These efforts are, in part, a recognition of the blurring of state boundaries by 
telecommunications. While telecommunications may help colleges deliver a more uniform 
quality of experience to distance learners than might even be possible in campus-based 
instruction, its use raises critical questions of authority and responsibility. Further, such 
common accreditation practices as the site visit pose new challenges when identical 
educational experiences are delivered at various times and at hundreds of sites, the 
majority of which would probably not be traditionally defined as educational institutions. 
As Steven Crow (COP A, 1991) puts it: "Accreditors will have difficulty dealing with the 
disappearance of boundaries." 

✓ What policies will govern admission to the program? 

Distance degree planners will need to determine whether distance degree stud ?nts are 
subject to the same admissions criteria as on-campus students. Other admissions-related 
issues include financial aid and prior credit assessment. 
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• study financial aid policies to assess the degree to which they are 
consistent for all students matriculating for a degree. Not only do 
distance students have the same range of financial circumstances as 
on-campus studentSy many will be embarking on degree programs 
precisely because of a changed employment or life-cycle status that 
limits their financial resources. 

• Policies about the assessment of prior credits and the transferability 
of credits also are needed for distance degree programs. Because the 
majority of distance students are also adult students, their prior 
academic record may include courses taken many years earlier. 
They may also bring to academic life considerable experience from 
personal and work situations that may be relevant both to an 
assessment of their capacity to enter a degree program and to the 
amount of credit they bring to the program. Students applying for 
admission to a distance degree program need to know whether the 
institution accepts CLEP, ACT-PEP, and other proficiency 
examination credits. 

• Related to these admissions questions is a determination of whether 
students taking distance courses will be treated as "in residence" and 
under what conditions, or if they will need to transfer their credits. 



✓ How will the program he evaluated? 

The establishment of a distance degree program is a milestone, not an ending. Program 
standards need to be articulated from the very beginning, and plans need to be set in 
place for the regular assessment of their achievement 

In developing a sound program evaluation process, numerous questions will need to be 
answered. 

• Who will participate in the evaluation? Among those who should 
be considered are: 

- faculty 

— administrators 

- current and former students 

— providers of support services, e.g., librarians and 
telecommunications professionals 




- community agencies on which the program has an impact, 
e.g., public libraries and schools used as distance learning 
sites 

• What will be assessed? Verduin and Clark (1991), in discussing the 
work of Cooler (1979), suggest the following areas: 

~ access — partiripation of target populations, extent of 
geographic coverage, availability of media needed for 
participation 

- relevancy to needs and expectations — societal, individual, 
and employment-related as well as the relationship of these 
to the mission of the institution 

- quality of programs offered — learning materials, ease of 
use, total educational experience, short- and long-term impact 
on lives (i.e., is the sum of the educational experience more 
than simply a succession of courses) 

~ learner outcomes — how many students graduate in 
relationship to the number entering, what period of time is 
needed to achieve a degree, how many course failures are 
recorded, how many courses are repeated, what is the 
dropout rate, how do students' performance in distance 
courses compare with their performance on campus, how 
well do they perform on standardized tests, is there evidence 
that learning is taking place 

~ effectiveness — are programs meeting the needs and 
demands of students and society 

~ efficiency — what is the cost of achievement (a fuller 
discussion of cost issues is found in Part 7: Looking at costs) 

• With what frequency will the program be evaluated? 

• How will the results of the evaluation be shared? 

• Will the distance program be compared with more traditional 
programs in terms of such variables as cost, achievement, 
accessibility? 

• Will longitudinal studies be conducted to assess changes in the 
program over time? 
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✓ Should you join a consortium? 

Consortia of institutions have been organized for a variety of purposes in higher 
education. Those involved vnXh distance education are beginning to expand their scope 
to include consideration of distance degree issues. These issues include delivery systems, 
course development or acquisition needs, and specific courses of study offered by those 
institutions that join together — either statew^ide, regionally, or nationally. 

Consortia can offer many advantages. While the particular mix of services v^ill vary from 
organization to organization, typical consortia services include the follov^ing: 

• members may be able to license instructional material for lower fees 
than a single institution would pay 

• members may participate in preproduction license arrangements for 
television courses that individual institutions could not afford to 
produce themselves 

• members may share the cost of broadcast transmission or the 
operation of an educational access cable television network or even 
the development of a fiber-optic network 

• members may jointly fund a professional to represent them before 
state and federal agencies and boards, including legislatures 

• the consortium may apply for grants that would benefit all members 

• individual members might specialize in certain functions needed by 
all, e.g., researching the latest advances in distance learning tech- 
nologies, evaluation services, materials duplication, training faculty 
in the use of new technologies, etc. 

Television Course Consortia 

Numerous consortia of colleges offering television courses have emerged in the last ten 
years. These include: 

• local or state groups — such as the Northern Illinois Learning 
Resources Cooperative (NILRC), the Maryland College of the Air 
Teleconsortium, and the Southern California Consortium for 
Community College Television (INTELECOM) 



• regional groups — such as the Eastern Educational Consortium 

• national groups — such as the Instructional Telecommunications 
Consortium (ITC) of the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges (AACJC) and the National Universities Degree 
Consortium (NUDC). 

In a survey of telecourse users, Brey (1990) found that 73 percent of the two-year 
institutions he studied belong to at least one consortium and most belong to at least two; 
only 10 percent do not belong to any. Adult Learning Liaisons at local public television 
stations (see Appendix 3 for list) can help an institution new to the process identify 
consortia at all three levels. 

Distance Degree Consortia 

Olcott (1992) suggests a model in which "lead institutions" deliver the majority of 
program coursework through a variety of instructional delivery systems and enable 
other member institutions to facilitate degree completion for their own students. 

• AG*SAT, for example, was formed by 23 land grant institutions in 
1989. During Spring 1992, seven credit courses were offered 
nationwide via satellite and other distance learning technologies. 
The courses originated from seven different land grant institutions 
and were used by 18 of 35 affiliated AG*SAT institutions. In 
addition to sharing credit courses, AC^SAT also shares Cooperative 
Extension programs. 

Olcott points out that by "combining institutional academic resources to support lead 
institution programs, extended degree programs can be designed with maximum 
flexibility to meet student needs. Moreover, the lead institution concept is predicated on 
program quality and academic standards that allow institutions to extend their most 
reputable programs." 

Statewide Telecommunications Networks 

Both Hezel (1990, 1992) and WICHE (1991) have been following the development of 
statewide telecommunications activity for several years and offer up-to-date state-by-siate 
profiles of progress. Participation in statewide networks may be appealing because it 
offers potential fiscal savings, resource sharing, transcendence of traditional service 
boundaries, consolidation of telecommunications activity, and an expansion of the 
available range of services. Olcott (1992) notes, however, that "most statewide 
telecommunications networks are a hybrid of i institutions, each with its own educational, 
political, and economic agendas that must be implemented cooperatively with those of 
other members." Meuter (Markwood and Johnstone, 1992) suggests that the most difficult 
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issues to resolve in such collaborations concern the primacy of each institution, lie also 
underscores the need for consistent policies and procedures across institutions using the 
telecommunications network. 

Other Types of Consortia 

Many other reasons exist for forming consortia. EDUCOM, for example, is a nonprofit 
consortium of ever 650 colleges and universities that provides a forum for the exchange 
of ideas on critical issues related to computing in higher education. EUIT (Educational 
Uses of Information Technology), a division of EDUCOM, encourages the development, 
distribution, and use of software in higher education. 

The Western Cooperative for Educational Telecommunications was formed in 1989 by the 
Western" Interstate Commission for Higher Education (WICHE) to share information 
about new strategies for implementing telecommunications technology at both the 
strategic and practical levels. The Western Cooperative is brokering a degree program in 
the western states and acts as a clearinghouse for state, regional, and federal policy issues 
regarding educational telecommunications. Its 150 members include colleges, universities, 
school districts, state agencies, other consortia, and interested corporations, 

Formirtg New Consortia 

Should the opportunity to form a new consortium be appealing, consider the following 
questions: 

# What is the goal of collaboration? 

# Is the goal congruent with each institution's mission? 

# How will the consortium be governed? 

# Will all members have equivalent standing? 

# What will it cost to join? 

# Who will offer what and to whom? 

# What fiscal, human, and support resources will be available? 

# Will the consortium be fiscally viable over time? 

# What are the financial goals of the consortium? 

# How will the quality of the consortium's programs be evaluated? 

These questions are, of course, similar to those that any new distance degree program 
will need to answer. 
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Building a broad base of support 

^ What approvals are needed? 

i/How will you get the support you need? 

✓ What messages will build your case? 
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Change advocacy is a slow process. Patience is a part of the process, 
— Jacques Dubois, Prince George's Community College 



✓ What approvals are needed? 

To ensure a broad base of support for your program, consider the following: 

• Do you have the support of influential faculty members? Will they 
teach in the program? Will they help evaluate courses for adoption? 
Will they participate in the development of new distance learning 
courses? 

0 Do you have the support of student support personnel (e.g., 
counselors, librarians, bursar, resource centers, etc) who are needed 
to make the program successful? 

• Has the program gotten curriculum approval at the institutional 
level by the institution's policy-making bodies, including the 
curriculum and graduate councils of the faculty senate and the 
provost or chief academic officer? Olcott (1992) warns that curricular 
review procedures for distance degree programs by institutional, 
system, and state policy-making bodies differ significantly from 
those governing the approval of a single course or even a series of 
courses and may take as long as six to nine months. Many suggest 
an even longer period is needed. 

• Does the program have central administration support? Gellman- 
Buzin (1987) says, 'Telecommunications will not succeed in any 
organization without top-level administrative support. Those 
colleges that lead in the technological marketplace have presidents 
who are convinced that telecommunications is good for the 
institutions and for the President" 

• Does it need to be approved by the state system administration and 
the state board of higher education or equivalent authority, and, if 
so, how will these approvals be obtained? 

In many cases, community support will be needed as well When University of Maine 
at Augusta president George Connick was charged with the responsibility to develop a 
distance degree program statewide, he set out to meet with a variety of constituencies, 
including those that were community-based and those involved in higher education 
institutions throughout the state, Connick scheduled these meetings both to gather 
support and to obtain input on course offerings, off-campus sites, community needs, and 
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so forth. In Oregon, too, community meetings were held to determine local interest and 
needs before a statewide distance degree program was put into place. 

✓ Hozu will you get the support you need? 

Obtaining the support you need will not happen overnight. While leadership from the 
college president or vice president will go a long way toward winning the support of 
other administrators and faculty, on many campuses, the strongest case for distance 
learning will more likely be built on a person-by-person basis between the distance 
learning administrator and key faculty and staff. As support for the program builds, 
successful distance learning administrators caution against too rapid program growth. 
They also recommend avoiding promises about growth that may be impossible to keep 
and setting conservative goals so that success is attainable and growth is clear. Among 
the steps to be taken are the following: 

• Identify key people and their concerns. 

• Develop well-documented responses to those concerns. 

• Build a cadre of influential faculty and administrators with equity 
in the success of the program. Whenever possible, use regular 
faculty to teach telecourses, for example, and ask them to describe 
their experiences to other faculty. 

• Understand the effect of an increased telecourse program on the 
library /resource center and other academic support departments 
and help to either minimize it or pay for it. 



i/ What messages will build your case? 

Consider what messages are most likely to be compelling. 

• Some colleges will find that a distance degree program furthers the 
college mission to reach out into the community and serve more 
adult students. 

• Others will find that it makes good economic sense to offer a 
distance degree rather than see current and potential students go 
elsewhere to complete their education. 

• Yet others will be able to document that they serve a population of 
students who could never enroll in a campus-based degree 
program. 
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At Colorado State University, for example, while 80 percent 
of the students live near a college or university, the 
remainder are spread out across the state and could not 
attend college in any way other than through distance 
learning. 

— In Maine, the knowledge that an exceedingly low percentage 
of residents achieved college degrees caused the legislature 
to demand that higher education become more widely 
available to residents regardless of their location. 

- In Oregon, a changing economy, in which unemployed high 
school graduates were unlikely to ever be re-employed in the 
industries that once supported them, meant that access to 
higher education statewide was essential to meet the needs 
of new economic trends. Because unemployed adults were 
dispersed throughout the state, telecommunications-based 
degree programs provided the means to reach them. 

Finally, administrators planning distance degree programs should be prepared to counter 
certain myths about distance learning in general, prior to advocating a distance degree 
program; 

Myth 1. Interaction hetivecn faculty and students is limited. 

In distance learning, the amount of interaction between faculty and 
students has been significantly increased through the use of a variety of 
telecommunications technologies (see Part 4: Issues in program 
development for a fuller discussion of this issue). Given that students on 
many traditional campuses are complaining that large lecture courses 
preclude the kind of faculty-student interaction they expected to find, 
telecommunications may, in fact, offer a way to meet students' needs for 
more personalized instruction. Many faculty and students engaged in 
computer conferencing, for example, are reporting that it actively involves 
more students than traditional instruction. It also democratizes the process 
since student comments are judged more on their content than on the 
gender, background, or personality of the individual commenting. The use 
of computer conferencing may also put students with poor English 
language skills at less of a disadvantage because they have more time to 
compose a response to a question than they would have if they had been 
called upon in class. It also encourages students to write continually, 
something faculty value. In some classes, this "interaction'' has been so 
successfully developed that students are complaining about having to 
listen to too many other students when they want to hear the instructor 
(Markwood and Johnstone, 1992). 
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Myth 2. Natioualhf marketed, prepackaged courses are not equal in quality to 
traditionally delivered courses. 

Television courses typically undergo a two- to three-year development 
period during which input from scholars and administrators nationwide 
is obtained and materials are subjected to several formative evaluation 
studies. These procedures seek to ensure that: 

• the instructional level of the course material is appropriate 
for and acceptable to institutions across the country 

• the materials are instructionally rigorous and effective in 
distance learning 

• the course has sufficient appeal to college administrators, 
faculty, and television professionals to warrant adoption and 
broadcast 

• the course has sufficient appeal to students to warrant 
enrollment and course completion 

• the formats of the various course components are appropriate 
and effective 

In addition, college adoption procedures typically require detailed course 
evaluation by faculty, further ensuring that only courses of high academic 
value arc offered. Courses that are found to be of poor quality simply are 
not adopted. 

Finally, each college that licenses a preproduced course adapts it to its own 
goals and objectives, determines its own student assignments, and 
evaluates students according to its own standards. 

Myth 3, Courses delivered to students in nontr adit tonal ways draw students 
away from traditional courses. 

Most students who take television courses do so because they like this 
style of learning and they cannot or do not want to enroll in campus-based 
instruction on a full-time basis. For these students, the alternative to 
television courses is not traditional instruction; the alternative is not going 
to college at all Other students combine enrollment in distance courses 
with traditional instruction. Distance learning should not be seen as a 
competitor of traditional courses, but as one of a variety of options — 
including on-campus instruction — from which students of all kinds can 
choose to complete a degree. 
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Part 4. 

Issues in program development 

✓ What degree or degrees will he offered? 

^What should you consider in addition to course 
requirements? 

%^How will courses he selected, adapted, or 
developed? 

^How will courses he delivered? 

^How will faculty and students interact? 

^How will distance students he evaluated? 

%/What flexibility is needed by learners with time 
constraints? 
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✓ What degree or degrees will be offered? 



Four options exist for developing a distance degree program at the undergraduate level: 

1. a terminal associate-level degree 

2. a two-year transfer program in which a student may or may not get 
an associate-level degree prior to moving on to a four-year 
institution 

Community or two-year colleges that select this option will want first to 
determine if a statewide strategic articulation program exists that specifies 
precisely what requirements must be met before transferring to a four-year 
college, 

3. an upper division degree in which students with two years of 
undergraduate credit complete a concentration in a particular 
discipline 

4» a four-year baccalaureate degree 

John Witherspoon (Markwood and Johnstone^ 1992) suggests three criteria for selecting 
a particular distance degree program. These are to: 

• build on experience with existing programs 

• respond to a needs assessment 

• choose programs that are self-renewing, either because they deal 
with changing technologies or because a succession of new student 
populations is guaranteed 



In most cases, distance degree planners will want to start with an existing on-campus 
degree program rather than try to develop a new one, which is a lengthy and difficult 
procedure. One strategy is to create a task force of key faculty and administrators to 
determine the most feasible and best place to start. This technique builds support for the 
program at the same time as it defines it. Research into the needs of local employers for 
workers with particular skills also can provide guidance. An external demand 
assessment, such as the one described in Part 2: What major issues need to be examined 
early?, is another source of information that can be applied to decision making. 

Most colleges that have gone through the degree-selection process have tended to start 
with a general studies or liberal arts degree, an option that allows students to tailor their 
studies to fit individual career goals or personal needs. In most cases, these are at the 
associate degree level although a few are baccalaureate degree completion programs. 



Colleges offering associate-level general studies or liberal arts distance learning degrees 
include Metropolitan Community College in .Omaha; Prince George's Community 
College in Largo, Maryland; Pennsylvania State University; the University of Maine at 
Augusta; Rio Salado Community College in Arizona; Rockland Community College in 
Suffern, New York; Northern Virginia Community College; and the Rochester Institute 
of Technology, among others. 

Distance degree programs in specific disciplines do exist, however, e.g.. Applied Science 
(Metropolitan Community College), Business Management (Prince George's Community 
College), Business Administration (University of Maine and Northern Virginia 
Community College), and Social Services (University of Maine). 

Few schools currently offer a complete four-year degree program at a distance, but some, 
such as Rochester Institute of Technology and the University of Maryland, are building 
toward this goal. Oregon also is planning to use telecommunications to make available 
statewide four baccalaureate programs that are currently offered by one or another of 
its higher education institutions (a B.S. in Agricultural Business Management, a B.A. and 
B.S. in Liberal Studies, and a B.S. in Nursing). 

A number of schools are very close to being able to offer a degree program, but are not 
yet formally advising students that such a degree is available. Wayne County 
Community College, for example, needs faculty approval for one distance learning 
science requirement that includes a laboratory before it will be able to offer an associate 
degree using all preproduced television courses. Similarly, at Rose State in Oklahoma 
and at the University of Kentucky, distance options exist to meet nearly all associate 
degree requirements, but the distance degree program is not yet being offered in a 
formal way. 

New Pathways Projects 

In 1990, the Annenberg/CPB Project funded seven projects through its New Pathways 
to a Degree initiative. Many either are offering distance degrees or are well along in the 
planning process. The initiative is testing the proposition that colleges can offer a new 
kind of academic program, made possible by technologies, that is accessible, supportive, 
academically rich, and rigorous. New Pathways projects are at the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education; the College of St. Catherine in St. Paul, Minnesota; the University 
of Maine at Augusta and the Maine Community College System; Indiana University- 
Purdue University at Indianapolis; Northern Virginia Community College; the West 
Virginia Higher Education System; and the Rochester Institute of Technology. 

Selecting Majors 

In regard to the selection of majors and/or concentrations, a study by the University of 
Maryland (1990) found that the demand for certain external baccalaureate majors 
appears to reflect the demand in adult education as a whole, that is, for business 
management and administration degrees. 
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✓ What should you consider in addition to course requirements? 



Several writers stress that a simple pairing of distance courses and degree requirements 
is only one part of building a degree program. 

Gary Miller, Associate Vice President of Program Development, University of Maryland 
University College (Moore, 1990), reminds us that "the curriculum operates on at least 
four levels and that the levels are fundamentally linked": 

• institutional level — where the mission and social goals of 
instruction are set 

• academic department level — where basic standards of breadth and 
depth, scope and sequence are established 

• course level — where specific knowledge and experiences are 
organized and performance standards set 

• delivery level — where issues of instructional support and 
technology are addressed 

Daniel Granger, Director of the Center for Distance Learning at SUNY Empire State, the 
State University of New York's innovative college for adult students (Moore, 1990), 
discussing issues involved in focusing on the individual distance learner, also delineates 
four areas that distance degree planners need to consider: 

• academic — in terms of the content areas included 

• pedagogical — in terms of the mix of content and methods 

m experiential — in terms of studies that build on a student's 
background and incorporate experiential activities among the 
instructional options 

• technological — in tenns of the media used for various studies and 
the modes of ongoing communication that are selected 

Both sets of issues underscore the need for ongoing student assessment and counseling 
— both to determine that a student's program is appropriate and proceeding on a 
reasonable schedule and to assess what experiences outside of formal course work may 
be needed to complete a student's program. These issues are discussed more fully in 
Part 5: What support services do distance students need? 
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✓ How ivill courses be selected^ adapted^ or developed? 

First determme whether your degree program will contain only distance learning options 
or whether it is acceptable for some requirements to be met by traditional means. Many 
campuses are now experimenting with models of distance learning that combine the use 
of preproduced television courses, locally developed video courses that use interactive 
telecommunications technologies, and some on-campus work. 

• At Lewis-Clark State College in Idd^o, for example, some students 
have received degrees by combining various distance learning 
options, e.g., locally produced courses, nationally developed courses, 
off-campus instruction, computer-based courses, independent study, 
and a one-week intensive study class. 



Course Selection 

Part 9 of this Handbook (Directory of distance learning courseware) lists more than 150 
preproduced television and audio courses available nationwide from which colleges can 
select to develop degree programs. Colleges will face some key decisions in this process, 

• In order to offer a range of elective offerings and /or upper level 
course requirements, institutions must move away from the idea 
that distance learning divisions only offer introductory courses 
known to attract a high enrollment. Some courses with traditionally 
low enrollments will need to be offered as well. Distance learning 
strategies may actually facilitate this. Specialized courses normally 
taught in seminar fashion, for example, may lend themselves readily 
to being taught to students at a distance via computer conferencing. 

# Colleges must determine distance course offerings over a longer 
period of time. Students who enroll in distance degree programs 
need to plan their programs out over several years in the same way 
on-campus students do and need to be assured of program 
continuity. 

Colleges also need to think creatively about degree requirements for which no distance 
learning option exists or meets their institution^'s requirements. The three areas in which 
this is most likely to occur are speech communications, laboratory science, and physical 
education. A number of individuals and colleges have offered suggestions in these areas. 

Speech Commurticathyns 

Because many speech courses require students to make oral presentations to the class, 
some faculty have been reluctant to use a distance learning mode to fulfill this 
requirement. 
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This challenge can be met in any of several ways: 

• The Oregon Community College Consortium plans to use its two- 
way interactive narrowcast system for this particular requirement, 
rather than broadcasting a preproduced television course. 

• Depending on where distance learning students actually live (in 
many cases, students choose distance learning for convenience 
rather than because they are geographically dispersed), some 
colleges will find it acceptable to require a few on-campus sessions 
at which students can present speeches to their peers. Several 
administrators recommend caution in requiring on-campus 
activities, however, and stress the need to know your students and 
to strike a balance between on- and off-campus required activities. 

• Some students will be able to videotape their speeches, perhaps at 
a local cable company or during off hours at television facilities on 
campus. Some may even have access to videotaping equipment at 
home or at work or will be able to rent it from a local video store. 

Laboratory Sciences 

This requirement, perhaps more than any other, raises numerous questions among 
distance degree planners: 

• How can colleges provide hands-on science experiences to distance 
students? 

• What is the role of technology? (Some distance degree planners 
recommend that colleges use the lowest level of technology that will 
do the job to minimize the time needed for students to learn how 
to use the technology and to minimize the expense.) 

• How safe are home-based laboratory experiments? 

• Should students be charged a special fee for kits to use at home? 

• What are the legal ramifications of having students complete 
laboratory work in an unsupervised environment? 

• Are important laboratory experiences eliminated because they 
cannot be safely done in an off-campus environment? 

Several trends seem to be emerging in response to these problems. These involve the use 
of videodiscs, the use of home-based laboratory kits, and combinations of home-based 
and campus-based laboratory work. 

• ViderHlscs — In the not too distant future, videodiscs and 
computer-based simulations are likely to change the way students 
engage in laboratories both on and off campus. With more schools 
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investing in videodisc players, and more and more videodisc 
producers developing products that simulate laboratory experiences, 
colleges may find this use of technology an attractive option for the 
provision of laboratory experience. 

One drawback to this option, however, is the difficulty of providing 
videodisc players to off -campus students, who are less likely to own 
videodisc equipment than they are to own VCRs, for example. Some 
colleges may oe able to place (or find) a sufficient number of 
videodisc players in community sites to overcome this disadvantage. 
Even in situations where students must come on campus to use 
videodisc equipment the option can be made more palatable to 
distance learners by having the facility open evenings and weekends 
and by providing flexibility in the period of time over which 
students may complete specific learning experiences, 

# Using Laboratory Kits — A number of colleges have developed or 
purchased laboratory kits that students use at home. Several have 
produced videotapes that guide the distance student through the 
labs. 

Chemistry 

# Students taking Introductory Chemistry at Indiana University- 
Purdue University at Indianapolis (lUPUl) receive a home 
laboratory kit. The college supplies nonhousehold chemicals in 
minuscule quantities, and students supply a variety of other, easily 
obtainable materials, lUPUI emphasizes safety: even home chemicals 
that are relatively safe when used properly are excluded, e.g,, 
chlorine bleach and drain cleaner. Home-based laboratory 
assignments are supplemented with a few on-campus laboratories 
and with videotapes that show physical phenomena. Distance 
students pay the same laboratory fee as on-campus students. 

Biology 

# Beginning with the Fall 1992 semester, students taking Human 
Biology at the University of Maine, Bangor, will take a one-credit 
laboratory section taught primarily at a distance. Students will 
receive a laboratory kit containing a fetal pig, dissecting equipment, 
and a guide, A series of videotapes developed by the course faculty 
will accompany the kit to guide students through the dissection 
process. The first three labs will be completed in one on-campus 
session to train students in the use of the equipment. The remainder 
can be done at home. The laboratory final, in which students will 
identify portions of the pig's anatomy, will be delivered over 
Maine's instructional video systeni, 
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# Northern Virginia Community College also offers a biology course 
for off-campus learners that includes a series of eleven laboratory 
assignments that can be completed at home using readily available 
and inexpensive materials. No laboratory kit is provided. Students 
make only one trip to campus for a laboratory assignment that 
requires a microscope; video is used to prepare them for this 
particular lab so that they get the maximum benefit. 

# Western Illinois University (WIU) in Macomb sends distance 
students dissection kits purchased from biological supply houses. 
Both Carolina Biological in Burlington, North Carolina, and 
Nebraska Scientific Corporation in Omaha sell fetal pigs (and other 
specimens), dissection kits, and laboratory manuals, although WIU 
chose to prepare its own manual. 

Geology 

# The Earth Revealed, a preproduced television course, recommends an 
optional laboratory manual and laboratory kit that contains 
specimens and tools needed to complete each lab assignment. Kits 
are available from Burminco in Monrovia, California. 

# Prince George's Community College in Largo, Maryland, combines 
a two-credit weekend geology laboratory with The Earth Revealed. 

# Metropolitan Community College (Omaha, Nebraska) distance 
geology students receive a box of rock specimens to study and 
participate in a field trip. 

Physics 

# At Northern Virginia Community College, physics experiments are 
presented on ten hours of video that cover all the introductory 
concepts in the course. Students borrow and /or copy tapes from the 
library. 



Physical Education 

• Al Rockland Community College (Suffern, New York)., three courses 
fulfill the requirements for physical education: 1) Aerobics 2) 
Strength Building and 3) Diet and Exercise. In addition, distance 
students receive a ''Wellness for Life" packet, developed by the 
instructor, that includes a chart on which students record their 
wellness activities. 

# Northern Virginia Community College is creating an independent 
credit system for its physical education requirement in which the 
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off-campus student contracts with the on-campus physical education 
instructor to undertake a specific amount and type of physical 
activity. 

# At Rose State College in Midwest City, Oklahoma, students can 
fulfill their physical education requirement by taking Heres To Your 
Health, a preproduced television course. 

Other Courses ivith Special Needs 

# St. Louis Community College requires Art of the Western World 
students to take field trips to various museums and theaters. In Our 
Oion Image students must attend the theater and engage in other 
cultural activities. 

# The American history television course at Northern Virginia 
Community College requires students to complete various projects, 
some of which involve trips to local historic sites. 



Adapting Preproduced Courses 

Most colleges that license preproduced courses make few, if any, changes. However, 
adapting a preproduced course may help a college overcome a lack of fit between the 
institution's own goals and objectives for a particular course and that of the prepackaged 
television course. Some colleges treat preproduced course packages as a starting point 
for course development rather than as an end product, 

• Rochester Institute of Technology (RIT) describes its approach to 
course development as one of Reconstruction and reconstruction. 
First, the instructional objectives of nationally available course 
packages are compared to RlT's course objectives. Next, depending 
on the course needs, faculty members develop additional materials 
and select interactive communications strategics that meet the 
specific needs of the course. 

A course called Human Communications, for example, which 
provides an overview of the field of communications, including the 
contexts of interpersonal, group, mass, and public communications, 
delivers the main course content through 20 videotapes from a 
variety of sources and in a variety of formats. In addition, students 
participate in computer conferences for class discussion and 
interaction as well as for course updates, participate in 
audioconferences for small group discussions on specific course 
topics, and read a published text. 

By contrast, RiT's Elementary Statistics course uses 22 videos from 
the preproduced television course Against All Odds. Students submit 
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homework assignments via computer using a VAX version of 
MINITAB, a popular statistics software package, and communicate 
with the instructor via electronic mail In addition, class discussion 
takes place weekly via an audioconference, and students read a text, 
a television course study guide, and the MINITAB Handbook. 



Developing New Courses 

An increasing number of colleges are supplementing available course packages with 
locally produced courses, an option that requires money, expertise, and access to 
production facilities. While sometimes these are simply videotaped lectures, in many 
cases colleges are making use of sophisticated interactive technologies (see next section) 
in the delivery of distance courses. Local course development enables colleges to 
broaden student access to senior faculty and to address degree requirements that are 
college-specific while enabling students to continue to pursue degree requirements at a 
distance. 

Colleges will need to decide how much course development they wish to undertake as 
well as who will be responsible for its development. Such issues as the following will 
quickly come under discussion: 

• Who will develop the course — course faculty, instructional 
designers, or a combination? 

• Will the course be designed to be delivered in real time or on a 
time-delayed basis? 

• Will course faculty be given released time or additional stipends to 
prepare the course? 

• Will they be provided with assistance on the effective use of 
telecommunications technology? 

• Where will video segments be produced and at what cost? 

• What print materials will be used? 



✓ How will courses be delivered? 

When colleges first began to serve distance learners, few means of delivering courses to 
students were available other than local broadcast or independent, print-based study. 
Flexible and rapid interactive elements were virtually unheard of. Today, many means 
exist for students and faculty to communicate easily from disparate locations. Further, 
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the available technologies do not necessarily operate independently; they often are 
combined to reach the greatest possible number of students regardless of their location. 

Systems that bring students and instruction together can be divided into two types: 

• Delivery Systems — in which students access the instructional 
material directly from a television, satellite, computer, radio, 
facsimile machine, telephone, or by mail 

• Information Storage Systems — in which the student receives some 
media, such as a computer disc, videodisc, videocassette, or 
audiocassette, or more traditionally, a printed text, is handed to a 
student for direct use or playback on some type of machine. 

Among the nonprint technologies, some are synchronous — they enable two or more 
people to communicate with one another in real time — and others are asynchronous 
— or time-delayed. In selecting from among available methods of communication, 
planners will want to consider issues of cost and ease of student access to the 
technology. Colleges planning distance degree programs also will want to give careful 
consideration to training faculty, students, and support staff to use the technologies 
properly both for teaching and advising. 

The selection of a particular system or systems will depend on many factors, including 
the following: 

• availability 

• cost 

• the desired degree of interactivity 

• the need for real time (synchronous) vs. time-delayed 
(asynchronous) communciation 



✓ How will faculty and students interact? 

The increasing availability and general use of telecommunications technologies have 
enabled colleges to greatly increase the amount and manner of faculty-student 
interaction in distance learning courses. 

Synchronous or Real-time Communication 

The most obvious example of synchronous communication is telephone conferencing — 
which is still the most widely used form of technology -assisted communication — but 
two-way video systems, some computer conferencing systems, audiographic 
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conferencing systems, picture phoneS; and keypads all allow synchronous conversation, 
although they also require special equipment at every student's location. 

• An audiographic conference, for example, combines a telephone 
conference call (so that all members of the class can be in voice 
communication) with some means of graphic support such as an 
electronic blackboard, writing table, still video, or computer- 
generated visual material. All participants can converse while 
looking at the same text and graphics on their computer screens. In 
a calculus course, for example, anyone in the class could display an 
equation, a graph, or a still video image (which is then displayed on 
everyone's computers); point to a number in the equation (everyone 
will see the cursor on their screens); draw a new graph (which then 
also appears on each screen); and simultaneously describe aloud 
what they are doing and why, 

• A picture phone — which is an ordinary telephone with a camera 
and a smaJl video screen attached to it — allows participants to 
share black and white versions (admittedly in relatively crude form) 
of such graphics as photographs, flow charts, floor plans, and 
mathematical figures with a time lapse of about four seconds from 
when the camera is pointed at the drawing or photograph to the 
time it appears on the screens of the other picture phones in the 
conversation. At Rochester Institute of Technology, every distance 
student in certain courses is lent a picture phone. 

• For instructional situations in which many individuals at various 
locations need to be in voice communication, e.g., for a seminar, 
many colleges are using audiobridges, which allow high-fidelity 
conference calls involving many parties. Brey (1990) found that 
other than regular telephone and mail, this was the most popular 
form of communication among students and telecourse instructors. 

• Some computer conferencing systems — sometimes called ''chat" or 
"text-based conferencing" — enable people to type messages that 
appear instantaneously on the receivers' computer screens, making 
them a synchronous form of communication. As comments are 
added, the discussion takes the form of a transcript scrolling up the 
computer screen. (Computer conferencing can also be asynchronous, 
as discussed in the next section.) 

Currently available systems restrict messages to text. Barbara M. 
Florini (Moore, 1990) describes computer conferencing as "a 
technology that combines the convenience of mail with something 
approximating the communicative interaction of the telephone." She 
notes that it can reach Jeamers in their homes, at worksites, or 
during travel, and stresses its "novel support" of group interaction 
or communication. 
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Educators at the University of Toronto, New Jersey Instittite of 
Technology, Rochester Institute of Technology, the New School for 
Social Research, Syracuse University, and Ennpire State College are 
among those using conferencing activities as part of instruction. 
Florini reports that whole courses also have been offered via 
computer conferencing in Great Britain and at the graduate level. 

She does point out, however, that while computer conferencing 
systems are very flexible, both students and faculty may need 
training in their use and that some costs may be involved, including 
those for sttident computer accounts that permit adequate storage 
space for the semester. She suggests that training and support be 
provided in the following areas: 

~ host computer, terminal, and microcomputer features 
~ emergency procedures 

- keyboard features 

word processing functions 

- telecommunications procedures 
~ conferencing program features 

— procedures for text file transfer 

Instructors also may need some training — and certainly experience 

— in setting a climate for productive computer-based conversations. 
Florini likens the kinds of skills needed as similar to but different 
from those of a good discussion leader. 

Based on her experience at Syracuse University, Florini concludes 
that with training and ongoing support, technically unsophisticated 
learners can successfully participate in computer conferencing-based 
courses, 

• Keypads — sometimes called "button boxes" — are a real-time form 
of communication, but the data flows in only one direction. 
Typically, keypads have been used in instructional situations in 
which students are watching a class at the same time the instructor 
is teaching it. Keypads allow a faculty member to ask a question 
and have every student in the class answer simultaneously by 
pushing a button on a box at his or her leaming location. The 
keypad data is automatically entered into a computer that transmits 
the information via modem to the faculty member's computer. The 
faculty member instantaneously sees a graph or chart of the 
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students' responses on a computer monitor. Keypads are used for 
quizzes as well as for pacing, e.g., the instructor might ask students, 
"How many of you would like me to explain that point again?" 

Asynchronous or Time-delayed Communication 

Asynchronous, or time-delayed, forms of interaction are methods that allow people to 
converse without having to be "on" at the same time. Mail, fax, voice mail, and electronic 
mail are good examples. 

• Increasingly, colleges are using facsimile machines and electronic 
mail to deliver to students such material as articles, assignments, 
and other text material. Students are using facsimile machines to 
send in assignments. 

• Voice mail — a technology similar to an answering machine — also 
is being used extensively for the exchange of class information, 
student questions, homework, and tests. At Northern Virginia 
Community College, it is even being used to facilitate testing in 
foreign language courses. 

• Computer conferencing, discussed earlier as a synchronous form of 
communication, also is frequently used asynchronously. As Norman 
Coombs (1992) describes in "Teaching in the Information Age," 
Rochester Institute of Technology set the instructional goal in 1985 
of using computer-mediated communication to provide the same 
high-quality educational experiences for off-campus learners that 
were available to on-campus students. In the framework of a 
traditional telecourse in American history that had previously (and 
unsatisfactorily) used mail and telephones for faculty-student 
interaction, Professor Coombs instituted the use of E-mail and 
computer conferencing. Coombs notes that "computer conferencing 
not only provided a framework for questions and answers but also 
served as a platform for sharing opinions and differing perceptions 
about course content," communications that had been missing from 
the television course previously. Among the other advantages 
Coombs cites are the following: 

" Students learned from one another. 

- Students were able to measure their progress based on 
classmates' comments. 

- Students could set their own schedules and proceed at their 
own pace. 

- Closer relationships among the students were formed. 
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Coombs also sent personal E-mail messages weekly to each student 
and felt he "knew the individual telecourse students better" than he 
did students enrolled in his regular classes. 

Similarly, researchers at the New Jersey Institute of Technology, 
where several computer conferencing courses have been taught on- 
line as part of the Virtual Classroom Project, found that students 
who took the courses believe that the use of the technology 
improved the educational quality of their courses, made access to 
education more convenient, involved them more actively in the 
classes, and improved their access to professors. 

Case Study 

What does a fully interactive course look like from a student's point of view? Michael 
Souder, Coordinator of the New Pathways Project, Weekend College, at the College of 
St, Catherine in St. Paul, Minnesota, developed the following case study to illustrate 
what such a course might encompass: 

At 8:30 pM., Betty Jean Sidenozoski finally got her children into bed. Betty turned 
on her computer and popped a disc labeled Psychology 100 Lesson 12 into the 
drive. She also inserted a videotape with the same title into the VCR. She 
navigated her mouse to the hypertext stack for Lesson 12. 

The Menu card told her that she had not started the lesson yet. Betty decided to 
check her electronic mail box to see how she did on a test she took on the computer 
the week before. She read her test results (she earned an "A") as zoell as a critique 
of the answers she gave to questions in Lesson 11. Then Betty read the 
instructor s response to some questions she left for the teacher during the Lesson 
11 lecture. 

After reading her correspondence, Betty clicked the "Begin" button with her 
mouse. The hypertext displayed the beginning screen of a 50-card lecture on her 
computer. 

The card asked Betty if she had a video driver on her computer. Betty indicated 
that she did not. The computer then asked her to set the video counter at zero and 
to run the VCR for the first twenty seconds of the video lecture. Betty did this 
and recorded the VCR counter number into the computer. The computer than 
calibrated the counter number to the hypertext lecture cards, 

Betty pressed ''Play" on the VCR, began the audio lecture, and followed the 
outline and diagrams oh her computer. Each time she was supposed to change the 
card, the television beeped. The cards presetited infor7nation to her in a variety of 
ways. New concepts were wrapped in thought balloons. Some key words were 
written on a mock chalkboard (if Betty didnt understand one of the terms she 
could stop the tape and click her mouse on the xoord to access a dcfi^ution, then 
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resume the tape). Snippets of video appeared on the television screen and the 
computer directed her attention toward the TV. 

At one point, Betty got confused and stopped the lecture and flipped the cards 
back to the point where her confusion began. The card told her the approximate 
counter reading on the tape, and Betty rewound the tape to that point. She ran 
the section of lecture again, but that did not end her confusion. She went to the 
card again and clicked the "Ask Teacher Question" button. The computer showed 
a hand being raised, and Betty typed her question {the computer copied the 
information from the card along with her question into a text file). Betty fast 
forwarded the tape to the point whrre she left off and resumed the lecture. 

At one point, the computer and the tape asked Betty to stop the lecture tape. She 
did so. On the computer screen, a card posed a question. Betty typed a one- 
puragraj response (the question and the response were put into a another text 
file). As the lecture continued there were breaks for teacher- or student-posed 
questions (each going to its respective text file). 

At the end of the lecture Betty clicked the "Class Discussion"* button. The 
computer dialed the college's computer and displayed a menu with options for four 
electronic conferences on VAX Notes, one each for Lessons 10,11,12, and 13. 

Betty had been one of the first students to complete Lesson 10 so she decided to 
see the responses on VAX Notes to a statement she had entered the previous week. 
She clicked the mouse to access Sounding Board Pg 100.10.3. Betty read the 
teacher's discussion question, her response (which was first after the question), 
and the responses of other students to the original question as well as to each 
other. Betty added another response to the electronic conference, then worked on 
answering the question in the electronic conference for Lesson 12. 

After responding to several electronic conference topics, Betty decided to call it a 
night. She pressed the "Class Dismissed" button and waited. The computer 
combined the text files containing her questions to the instructor and her answers 
to the questions tlie teacher had asked and E-mailed them to the instructor, The 
computer then noted where Betty had stopped on the lecture and output this 
information to the screen. Betty was satisfied the information was accurate and 
pressed the "Quit" button. The hypertext stack closed, and Betty turned off the 
computer and VCK. 

Betty checked on her sleeping kids and went to bed. 



✓ How will distance students he evaluated? 

The extensive range of technologies being used by colleges involved in distance learning 
has significantly broadened opportunities for faculty to evaluate students' understanding 
of course content, progress in meeting course objectives, and depth of knowledge. As in 
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on-campus courses, individual faculty members determine the range of assignments they 
will make to assess students' progress and learning. These may include projects, research 
papers, quizzes, and other types of presentations in addition to formal examinations. 

Most institutions require distance students to take formal examinations on campus. In 
many instances, institutions operate testing centers, which are proctored sites where 
examinations can be taken days, evenings, or weekends. Students often are given a one- 
week "window of opportunity" to take examinations on file in the testing center. In some 
cases a photo identification is required for students to be admitted to the exam. If 
coming to the campus is impossible, however, many colleges will allow students to 
arrange for someone to proctor the examination elsewhere, with instructor approval. 
Pennsylvania State University even provides a list of suggestions, e.g., faculty from any 
other accredited institution of higher education, librarians, local high school faculty or 
administrators, or commissioned officers in the armed forces. Some colleges are 
experimenting with the use of telecommunications technologies for examinations, e.g,, 
via voice mail, facsimile machines, and on-line computer testing. 



✓ What flexibility is needed by learners with time constraints? 

Because so many distance learning students have time-consuming career and personal 
responsibilities, a flexible approach with regard to when course and/or degree 
requirements must be completed will be welcomed by students. 

# The Extended Learning Institute (ELI) at Northern Virginia 
Community College is an example of an institution that offers 
courses that are not time-bound, ELI student guides state: 

This course is divided info six monthly units of study. , , , From 
your Enrolbnent Date until six moyiths later (26 iveeks), you are 
to complete all the assignments and examinations for the course. 
You can work at your ozvn pace in this course as lo7ig as you 
submit each month's required xvork zuithin a month of when it is 
due (i,e., you can get only one month behind) and you finish all the 
requirements by the End of Enrollment Date, 

Two checkdates tell when instructors will review students' work to 
make sure they are not falling more than a month behind. 

# Pennsylvania State University's Office of Independent Learning also 
has an interesting approach to time flexibility. It offers a complete 
associate degree in liberal arts/general studies in which each 
student has a full year to complete each course, if necessary, ELAS 
(Extended Letters, Arts, and Sciences) students have no set number 
of years to complete the 60 credits required for the degree, although 
demonstration of continued satisfactory progress may be needed if 
the student receives financial aid. 



• Metropolitan Community College in Omaha, Nebraska, offers a 
"Time Option" program that leads to either an Associate of Arts in 
Liberal Arts degree or an Associate in Applied Science in 
Professional Studies with a concentration in Business. Time Option 
classes are scheduled over a 15- week semester rather than 
Metropolitan's regular 11 -week quarter and are available three times 
per year. 



Part 5. 

Support services needed by distance students 

^How are support services made accessible to the 
distance learner? 

✓ VJhat registration procedures are helpful? 

✓ V^at orientation programs should he planned? 

✓ V^at types of counseling programs are needed? 

^\Vhat library resources and services are needed by 
distance learners and how will they be accessed? 

^How will distance students access videotapes, 
course texts, and equipment? 

^Looking to the future 
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✓ How are support services made accessible to the distance learner? 

In general, colleges planning distance degree programs must consider that distance 
degree students require a wide variety of support services. Further, distance students 
need to access these services in the same way they access instruction — from a distance 
and at times that fit their schedules — that is, often during evenings and weekends. In 
judging the acceptability of the program, state higher education authorization agencies 
and accreditation organizations may assess the degree to which these services are 
provided as well as the appropri^iteness of the delivery system. Finally, Verduin and 
Clark (1991) point out that "all of these services must be consonant with and supportive 
of the central institution's philosophy and goals and must be closely coordinated with 
the total mission of the distance education program." 

Colleges are using many telecommunications technologies to offer a wide range of 
student services to distance learners — from 1-800 numbers to voice mail to library 
access by computer. 

✓ What registration procedures are helpful? 

The registration process can smooth the entry of students to the college or act as a 
barrier. If a special distance learning division exists, its staff may process registration for 
all distance learning options, whether or not they are degree-related. At some colleges, 
however, the registrar's office handles registration for both on-campus and distance 
leaniing courses. 

In either case, registration of distance learners will be facilitated by specific procedures: 

# mail-in registration 

# phone-in registration — particularly when combined with the 
existence of a 1-800 number and touch-tone selection 

• payment by credit card (although some states prohibit this) 

• evening and weekend walk-in registration hours 

If the registrar's office handles registration, distance learning administrators should brief 
the registration staff regularly and completely about all distance learning options. This 
enables the registration staff to handle studt^nts' questions intelligently or refer them to 
the proper authority- It is equally important to advise the registrar of any special 
promotional efforts you undertake so that any interest you generate is treated 
appropriately. 
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Many colleges and universities keep distance learning course registration open longer 
than on-campus course registration — particularly for television courses — so that 
students whose interest is stimulated by the broadcast of the first few programs can be 
accommodated, A few have restructured their programs sufficiently to permit rolling 
registration, since adults' obligations rarely can be divided neatly into semesters. (For 
an additional discussion on time flexibility in distance learning, see Part 4: Issues in 
program development.) 

✓ What orientation programs should be planned? 

Almost all colleges require students enrolled in distance learning courses to come to 
campus for a course orientation session. In addition, some institutions videotape the 
orientation for those who cannot attend. 

Schools with distance degree programs will want to consider more general orientation 
sessions that focus on semester-to-semester program planning and on how to access 
student support services from a distance. The Center for Adult Learning and Educational 
Credentials of the American Council on Education and The Alliance: An Association for 
Alternative Degree Programs for Adults recommend that orientation "help students 
understand themselves as learners and their new learning environment" (ACE, 1990), 

Orientation programs may be offered at a variety of times: 

• following admission but before registration for all students admitted 
to degree programs 

• around the time of registration 

• following registration for all students enrolled in distance learning 
options 

Colleges are encouraged to try multiple approaches to presenting orientation programs, 
including the use of video and its distribution through multiple means, e.g., broadcast, 
cablecast, videocassette, and so forth. 



✓ What types of counseling programs are needed? 

As colleges implement distance degree programs, the nature of counseling offered to 
distance students is changing from a relatively casual process to a more formal one. It 
is also changing from a system in which students' counseling needs are met oi\ a 
semester-by-semostor basis to one in which students are formally assisted in long-range 



planning. Academic advisement programs tliat are proactive in helping distance students 
plan their degree programs reduce unnecessary confusion about distance degree options 
and requirements. Consider making them available to students as part of the admissions 
process. 

A counseling service for distance students will need: 

• counselors who are knowledgeable about degree requirements and 
the ilistance learning alternatives for meeting them 

• counselors who are available at times and in wavs that are 
appropriate to students' status as distance learners 

«i counselors who are sensitive to and understanding of the needs of 
distance learners 

• mechanisms for notifying distance students of the availability of 
counseling 

• advisors who can 5ielp provide continuity to a student's program 
and assess students' progress over time 

Notification of degree possibilities and requirements should begin early and should bo 
publicized widely. (Of course, this implies that the curriculum has been sufficiently 
structured and course offerings scheduled over several years so that students can 
complete degrees,) Even the student who claims to be interested in just one course may 
well develop the interest and /or confidence to commit to a larger goal 

Some colleges tie the first offer of counseling to the number of credits a student has 
completed and begin counseling somewhere between 15 credits and 45 credits. Many 
colleges now advocate that such counseling begin much earlier, preferably not later than 
the completion of the first distance learning course. 

Students who plan to transfer from a Iwo-year college to a four- year college have 
particularly specific needs for program planning. They need to know exactly what is 
required for transfer and what options exist for fulfilling these requirements. Such 
students also may need to differentiate between requirements for a two-year degree and 
requirements for transfer to a four-year program, since these may differ. 

Knowing Students' Goals Helps Colleges 

By knowing students' goals in advance, administrators can develop degree programs 
that meet students' needs. Often such advance planning will enable the college to obtain 
more cost-effective rates on long-term television course leases and begin instructional 
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planning early for courses that will be developed locally. A formal counseling program 
also enables the administration to determine if a cohort of students on the same track 
exists and to devise ways of communicating with such students as a group. 

Special Counseling Needs of Adult Learners 

Paula Hooper Mayhew (COP A, 1991) notes that "even more than most, these students 
[at a distancel need degree-program planning in the major that is realistic and that takes 
account of individual needs and aspirations." She suggests that distance degree-program 
planning "begin to develop outcomes-based norms for student achievement that take into 
account individual student differences." 

Dan Granger, Director of the Center for Distance Learning at SUNY Empire State College 
(Moore, 1990), notes the need for counselors to be sensitive to the fact that "adult 
students usually pursue advanced education because of a perceived need or lack in 
themselves." He stresses a difference, for example, between presenting a deficiency as 
"in need of remediation" and telling an adult learner of "an area for development to 
enhance existing abilities." 

Numerous adult education programs currently encourage students to develop portfolios 
of prior learning, notes Granger, and these can provide a comprehensive picture of a 
student's strengths, weaknesses, and experiences as well as "^e a tool for awarding credit. 
In addition. Granger suggests the development of a learner profile that takes into 
account an individual's background, learning styles, prior experience, skills level, and 
motivation. He recommends that profiles be developed with a "common, coherent, and 
comprehensive set of categories." 

Verduin and Clark (1991) point out that "adults have educational, personal, and career 
problems that must be resolved in order for them to learn effectively." They also discuss 
a variety of methods being used successfully to counsel adult learners. These include: 

# written correspondence 

# telephone communication (On the basis of research by R. Paulet 
(1987), however, Verduin and Clark caution that "effective tutoring 
and counseling by telephone necessitates highly developed 
communications skills that many counselors lack/') 

• avidiocassettcs 

• computer conferencing linkages 

Carol B. Aslanian and Henry M. Brickell (1980) suggest that it is "adults in transition" 
who are most likely to need counseling assistance. They identify a number of concerns 
to which distance learning counselors should be sensitive. Many adults in transition do 
not know that learning can help them succeed, for example, and they do not know what 
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they have to learn to help them succeed. They also may not know their own potential, 
suggest Aslanian and Brickell. 



Olher Kinds of Counseling Needs 

Academic counseling is not the only form of support distance degree students may need. 
Distance planners also will need to consider the following questions: 

• How will distance learners access career counseling? 

This is particularly vital since many will be seeking distance degrees 
specifically to upgrade their career potential. Aslanian and Brickell (1980) 
note, for example, that "information and counseling centers need up-to- 
date i}:formation about the world of work and, in particular, predicted 
career patterns for the nation's workers," in order to advise adults how to 
meet their career goals. 

• Will remedial and study skills courses be made available at a 
distance? 

• What provisions exist for students with learning difficulties? 

• What personal counseling services will be available to distance 
students? 

Is psychological assistance available? Is a statezoide referral service 
available? Is it covered by student health insurance policies? Are student 
health insurance policies available to distance learners? 



✓ What library resources and services are needed by distance learners 
and how will they be accessed? 

The Association of College and Research Libraries (ACRL) has published Guidelines hr 
Extended Campus Library Services (1990), These guideline^ point out that degree- 
granting programs need to provide access to collections that meet the ACRL standards 
for the level of the program, e.g., associate, baccalaureate, and so forth. The guidelines 
also provide examples of the wide range of informational and bibliographic needs of an 
extended campus community. These include: 

• reference assistance 

• computer-based bibliogrciphic and informational services 

• consultation services 
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• user instruction designed specifically to meet the needs of the 
extended campus community 

• assistance with nonprint media and equipment 

• reciprocal borrowing, contractual borrowing, and interlibrary loan 
services 

• prompt document delivery through a courier system or electronic 
transmission 

• access to reserve materials 

• promotion of library services to the extended campus community 

In addition to an understanding of what is needed, colleges considering distance degree 
programs will need to consider that the same factors that limit students' ability to come 
to class on campus limit their access to library resources. Further, authorizing and/or 
accrediting bodies are likely to assess the degree to which distance students have access 
to appropriate library resources as an important factor in determining the equality of the 
distance degree program with on-campus instruction. 

Among the issues that will need to be considered are the following: 

• What telecommunications technologies will be used to provide 
distance students with access to library resources? 

- How will students obtain or access the necessary equipment 
and software? 

- If costs t=re involved, who will pay them? 

~ How will students be trained to use the technologies 
effectively? 

To what library resources will they have access? 
-- How will students know what resources are available? 

- If students identify resources through telecommunications, 
how will they obtain the actual reference? 

- What are the copyright implications of supplying materials 
through telecommunications? 

• As an alternative to telecommunications access for students who can 
come to campus occasionally, are on-campus libraries open at times 
distance learners are available? 
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• Can materials be placed at outlying sites, e.g., local libraries; 
community agencies, other educational facilities? 

A number of commercial computer-based services are now available to distance learners, 
and colleges with significant distance learner programs are beginning to incorporate 
them into instruction. Such services allow students to access library services through a 
computer and a modem. Depending on the system used for searches, students may be 
able to check on the library's current holdings, find out what books are currently 
available, order books for delivery to an off-campus site, consult bibliographic resources, 
order resources through an interlibrary loan, and consult various databases. The 
Knowledge Index, for example, a service of Dialog Information Services, Inc., is an online 
collection of databases accessible through several public data networks and the Internet. 
It offers more than 100 of the over 400 databases available on DIALOG. Shapiro and 
Hughes (1992) caution, however, that even when an on-line service has an excellent 
user's manual, students need to be encouraged to read it and need to be provided with 
additional user support. 

Among the institutions making library resources available to distance learners are the 
following: 

• At the University of Kentucky (UK), an extension librarian can be 
reached via a 1-800 number to help students obtain books and 
photocopies of journal articles from the UK and other libraries, to 
assist with reference questions, to instruct students how to use 
library resources, and to provide computer-assisted literature 
searches. 

• At the College of St. Catherine in St. Paul, students soon will be able 
to go to local libraries to pick up references that they have requested 
by computer from the campus library. 

• At the Community College of Maine, students use computers at 
community-based sites to access URSUS, the University's 
computerized library catalog. URSUS lists the book holdings, 
periodicals, and state and federal documents of the University of 
Maine System. Users may also order holdings from the system. 
Through electronic gateways, URSUS users also may search the 
collections of several other college libraries in the state and search 
for journal articles through two academic databases. Materials 
identified through the computer search are delivered to local sites. 

• At Indiana University- Purdue University at Indianapolis (lUPUl), 
the University Library is rapidly becoming an electronic learning 
center as result of n two-year university-wide planning process 
that integrated the University's Telecommunications Services (voice). 
Computing Services (data), and Learning Technologies (video) into 
a single organization named Integrated Technologies. lUPUl is 
working toward a system in which library resources can be accessed 




anywhere in the community or the state, reports Garland Elmore 
(1992), According to Elmore, the system will feature the following 
ddvantages over traditional libraries: 

- search time will be minimized and access to materials will be 
much faster 

- systems will deliver text, graphics, images, and motion v^deo 
in multimedia applications to meet user needs 

- electronic filters will enable users to search, identify, access, 
and retrieve relevant material from a much greater overall 
volume of information 

- specialized workstations will better meet the needs of 
students and faculty with disabilities 

- the potential will exist to offer more current information at 
less cost 

These advantages will benefit all students and faculty at lUPUI, not 
only distance learners, 

Brey (1991) suggests that by the end of the 1990s, on-line access to CD-KOM may 
become "one of the more important technologies to provide distance learners with access 
to reference and research materials," 

Training Students in the Use of Technology-Based Resources 

Shapiro and Hughes (1992) point out that in addition to rusty (or nonexistent) research 
skills, adult distance students may find that "the world of libraries and information 
access has been completely transformed" since they last enrolled in college. Students, 
therefore, may require an orientation to the use of a contemporary research library. 

A number of colleges are loc>king at how to train distance students to use technology- 
based library resources. Several issues are raised here: 

• Do distance students own or have easy access to a computer and 
modem? If not, can such systems be borrowed or rented from the 
college? 

• Do students know how to use such a system? 

• Are students familiar with the range of resources available? 

• Do faculty know how to use such resources effectively for 
instruction? 
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At the University of Maine, for example, the freshman seminar includes a three-week 
unit introducing the library. Other colleges are developing or considering special courses 
in this area. 



✓ How will distance students access videotapes, course texts, and 
equipment? 

Brey (1991) reports that most institutions with distance learning programs use multiple 
technologies to provide students with flexible access to video materials. Community 
colleges, for example, typically select two to three of the following video delivery 
systems: public television, low-power television, commercial television, cable educational 
access, cable national network, library viewing, tape check-out, videodiscs, CD-ROM, 
and CDl/DVL 

Numerous issues relate to the ease with which distance learners obtain a variety of 
instructional materials, 

• Are videotapes available at community libraries or other off -campus 
sites to accommodate students who cannot receive a broadcast or 
cable signal or who miss broadcasts? 

• Will the college send videocassettes to students free or for a modest 
use fee? 

• Are tapes available for rental at convenient locations? 

• Can students order texts by mail using a 1-800 number and credit 
cards? 

• How will such learning equipment as computers and modems be 
made available to students? Can they be rented? Can they be made 
available at a reduced price? Can equipment be placed at such 
community sites as local libraries or high schools? Can students» 
access equipment at places of employment after regular work 
hours? 



✓ Looking to the future 

In spite of the fact that students enrolled in distance degree programs may rarely come 
to campus — or perhaps because of it — colleges will need to find creative ways to 
encourage students to feel part of the institution. Eastern Oregon State College, for 
example, discovered that distance students value the idea of having a regular student 
identification card. The college also publishes directories of students taking a given 
course (with the permission of those involved), in order to encourage student-to-student 
contact. 
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Colleges also will need to put into place programs that evaluate their success in nieeting 
student needs. In 1990, Dee Brock; then Senior Vice President for Education at PBS 
(Moore, 1990), cited a number of areas related to student services that need additional 
research. These include the following questions: 

• What services are most important from the students' perspective? 

• How effective are counseling and library services delivered elec- 
tronically? 

Distance degree program administrators will need to examine these key questions closely 
in coming years. It will be important that they share their experiences and the results of 
their research in order to move everyone's understanding forward on these important 
issues. Finally; this is an area in which it would be fruitful for distance learning 
administrators to build in regular internal reviews of their policies and procedures. 
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Part 6. 

Faculty 



issues 



%^What key distance degree issues are related to 
faculty? 

✓ On what basis should distance faculty he selected? 

✓ What kinds of training and support are needed by 
distance faculty? 
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✓ What key distance degree issues are related to faculty? 

Distance learning and the increasing use of interactive telecommunications throughout 
higher education have challenged many assumptions about the role of the faculty. Five 
years ago, we included the following introduction in Opportuuiiies and Options (Levine, 
1987): 

A Telecourse Sourcebook for the 80s, edited hy Louise M. Hcicitt for the Coast 
Community Colleges, describes the duties of a telecourse faculty member as 
"different /but not less demanding or critical, than those of an instructor offering 
the same course in an on-campus setting," Although a faculty member in a 
traditionally taught class may focus primarily on the preparation and delivery of 
lectures to groups of students meeting on campus, telecourse faculty are more 
likely to focus on communicating xoith students in a more personal manner that 
is often tutorial in nature. 

Several trends support a more comprehensive approach for the 1990s: 

• The use of an increasing variety of distance learning methods — 
from the completely preproduced television course to the live 
delivery of two-way audio, two-way video interactive lectures — 
requires faculty to have skills that include not only those expected 
of traditional faculty, but also those that enhance distance learning 
and that make effective use of a variety of technologies. 

• Faculty also may need to develop different kinds of instructional 
materials, some of which use a variety of technologies. These course 
materials may need to be completed prior to the start of the 
semester in order for them to be disseminated in a cost-effective 
manner. 

• Many, if not most, distance degree programs will rely on a variety 
of technologies to facilitate communication between faculty and 
students. Faculty will need to be open to these new approaches and 
learn how to use them effectively. 

• Finally, distance faculty nt^ed an ability to work with a more diverse 
student body. 

This last point — that different skills may be required to teach adult learners (who are 
the majority of distance learners) than are used with 18- to 22-year-olds — has become 
more widely r?cognized in recent years. The ACE/AUiance Principles of Good Practice 
(1990), for example, note that: 

The academic ronipietcncics of the faculty must he complemented hy f/ic/V 
understanding of adult learnen^ and the goah and nature of the adult degree 
program. Likewise, part-time or adjunct faculty, zuho often proz^idc s]rcial 
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perspectives, resources, and expertise, need similar orientation and development. 
Meeting the needs of these part-time faculty members and integrating them into 
degree programs for adults are issues for the future. 

✓ On what basis should distance faculty he selected? 

Ralph Meuter, in evaluating the New Pathways-funded project in West Virginia 
(Markwood and Johnstone, 1992), calls faculty selection "an important factor in the 
developmental stages of an innovaave project" and concludes that "the extra effort 
required to entice quality faculty is worth it. Such faculty participation in the early stages 
provides credibility that will have long-term payoffs." 

The ACE/ Alliance Principles of Good Practice include the following two sub-priDciples 
that relate to faculty selection: 

• Criteria, rationale, and procedures for the selection and evaluation of 
faculty and academic professionals in the program are congruent with the 
standards of the institution. 

m Specific criteria, standards, and expectations for the role of part-time or 
adjunct faculty are clearly articulated. 

Oregon, which is also developing distance degree options in part with New Pathways 
funding, uses the following criteria for selecting distance faculty: 

• they should be relatively senior people, highly visible, respected by 
their peers 

• they should be known to be good teachers 

• they should like the idea of distance learning and want to 
participate in it 

One issue that has consistently emerged in distv^nce learning programs is: Will faculty 
be selected from within the academic department or from outside the institution? While 
each institution tends to approach this question differently and may decide the issue on 
a course-by-course basis, most agree that the more on-campus faculty that are involved 
in the program, the greater the base of support for the project as a whole. The corollary 
issue then becomes: How do you convince senior faculty to work at a distance? 

At Old Dominion University, a discussion of the university's distance education 
programs is part of the recruitment process for the vast majority of potential new 
faculty. When they are hired, it is with the understanding that they may be asked to 
teach on television. 
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Many colleges have found that the question is less fraught with difficulty than it used 
to be. Many faculty members who initially needed to be talked into teaching distance 
courses have found that the experience provides an opportunity for professional renewal, 
to learn new skills, and to work with a dedicated and diverse student population. They 
now form a core of internal support for distance learning. Meuter points out that 
"certain faculty appreciate the opportunity to experiment, improve their courses, and 
develop themselves as better teachers." 

What other incentives can you use to get the best faculty on campus involved in your 
program? 

• Will you provide financial incentives? Institutions vary widely on 
this issue. Some provide cash, some released time for course 
development, some consider one distance learning course to be the 
equivalent of two on-campus courses. Some hire on-campus faculty 
only on an overload basis. In some cases, this issue has been 
determined through collective bargaining. 

• Will administrative support be available for distance faculty with 
large classes? 

• Will distance teaching count in consideration for reappointment, 
promotion, and tenure? Verduin and Clark (1991) suggest that "as 
in any conventional education unit, the distance education unit must 
contain a clearly defined faculty or faculties." This would suggest 
that traditional forms of faculty appraisal be instituted. The 
ACE/ Alliance principles underscore this, requiring that faculty and 
academic professionals in the program participate in the institution's 
systems for evaluation, incentive, and reward, e.g., promotion and 
tenure. 

• Will special training be available? 

• Do you have ways of promoting and disseminating the success and 
enjoyment that faculty experience? 

Underpinning the work of the Annenberg/CPB Project New Pathways initiative has 
been the opportunity for project participants and associates to share both their problems 
and their successes. In the area of faculty issues. New Pathways p^irticipants have made 
the following suggestions: 

• minimize risk of failure 

• create opportunities for faculty networking, including adjunct 
faculty 

• provide opportunities for peer recognition 



• find ways to reward faculty for time and effort 

• share master teacher models with other faculty 

• consider new compensation packages, perhaps with reduced 
workload to compensate for the additional work involved in 
distance learning 

✓ What kinds of training and support are needed by distance faculty? 

Training and support will be needed by faculty in three areas: course development, 
course delivery, and student interaction. 

While faculty members develop courses on a regular basis, distance learning raises issues 
of course development that many faculty members have never thought about. Whether 
they are adapting preproduced television courses to local goals and objectives and their 
own areas of expertise or preparing a lecture for delivery over a closed circuit network, 
many new issues will emerge. The sheer number of what some call "instructional 
enhancements" that technology now makes it possible to use with lectures can be seen 
as a challenge or a concern, depending on the individual. Colleges should consider the 
following issues: 

• Will instructional designers bo available to distance faculty? 

• Will graphics and technology experts be on-hand during the course 
development process? 

Mark wood and Johnstone (1992) point out that "the technologies create opportunities for 
faculty to rethink content and make new decisions on how to present content." They 
report that New Pathways projects have invested in professional course designers to 
assist faculty in preparing their courses and conclude, "Faculty are changing, and the 
technology is an instrument in faculty renewal." 

Distance degree program planners will find that suggesting or providing a variety of 
telecommunications technologies to faculty to support their interactions with students 
is not sufficient. Substantive training programs w^M be needed. This is true regardless 
of whether a preproduced television course is bein^ used or a live, two-way interactive 
course is being developed. 

• The Community College of Maine, whose courses are all delivered 
on a live, interactive basis, offers a series of workshops during the 
academic year to introduce faculty and staff to the technologies they 
need to use. During the summer, Maine's Center for Distance 
Education runs a week-long institute on adult learning, serving 
disabled students, and the use of technologies in developing courses 
that are accessible to these students. 
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• The Utah Educational Network requires faculty to participate in 
training prior to teaching over their satellite network. The Network 
offers an EDNET faculty development workshop called "Reaching 
and Teaching Through Television" approximately six weeks prior to 
the beginning of each academic quarter. 

Helen Lacy, of the Utah Education Network, reports that all 
v/orkshops offered by the Network are delivered on the EDNET 
system. Using the system gives faculty participants an opportunity 
to become familiar with how the system works and to consider ht)w 
they can best use it. 

The piimary goals of each one-day workshop are: 

— to explain distance learning technologies to system users and 
presenters 

— to prepare participants to convert teaching abilities and 
techniques from a regular classroom setting to a tele- 
communications-based environment 

- to allow participants to practice on the system(s) before they 
begin teaching 

Key components of the faculty and presenter workshop are: 

~ simulation of the distance education classroom environment 
by actually using technologies available in Utah 

mod Ung and discussing effective distance learning instruc- 
tional techniques 

- giving participants an opportunity to discuss the distance 
education experience with faculty who have had a successful 
television teaching experience 

- providing each participant with an opportunity to prepare 
and deliver a brief presentation using technology (the 
presentation is videotaped for the participant to take with 
him or her) 

— providing each participant with an extensive training manual 
entitled Reaching ami Teaching Through Tclcvii^ion 
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Part 7. 

Looking at costs 

✓ What sources of information are available? 

^How are costs (and benefits) being shared among 
departments and institutions? 

%/ What cost-related policy issues need 
consideration? 

^ What future cost-related research is needed? 
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✓ What sources of information are available? 

The topic of cost analysis, perhaps more than any other concerned with the development 
of distance degree programs, has had relatively little attention. While the costs of specific 
aspects of distance learning are well known — course acquisition, for example, or 
particular telecommunications alternatives — little has been written about the total scope 
of cost analysis in distance degree programs. Further, even among colleges that are 
deeply involved in distance degrees, marked differences exist in how costs are identified, 
what costs are considered part of the degree program, and where benefits of substantial 
value have accrued to the program from planning and purchases taking place either 
elsewhere in the institution or statewide. This is not unlike the difficulty of pinpointing 
costs in higher education generally. 

Various organizations are working on these issues, however, and several sources may 
prove helpful to the distance degree planner: 

• Two organizations are tracking the development of state 
telecommunications planning and provide numerous examples of 
collaboration and analyses of specific systems. Since the capital costs 
of distance degree programs typically are heaviest in the areas of 
telecommunications systems, understanding how various states have 
approached or are approaching this issue should prove helpfuL 
Further, through these resources, planners may discover 
telecommunications activities taking place in their own states that 
can benefit their institutions. Prior to jumping into the statewide 
telecommunications planning process, however, the distance degree 
planner is advised to check thoroughly within his or her own 
institution to see if someone has been given authority to represent 
the institution in this matter. 



- Hezel Associates (1992) has been conducting statewide 
assessments on telecommunications planning since 1987 and 
has recently issued the third edition of its report (previous 
editions — in 1987 and 1990 — were supported by the 
Annenberg/CPB Project). Hezel notes that "more and more 
states are adopting a comprehensive approach to educational 
telecommunications planning," and that "in many cases, 
under mandate from the governor or the state legislature, 
educational institutions plan cooperatively." 

The Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
(1991) has published the results of its study of educational 
telecommunications plans, policies, and programs of slates in 
the western region. 
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Both documents identify the organizations involved in these issues 
in each state, although they rarely indicate the specific costs 
involved in different systems. 

A number of other cost-planning resources are available: 

• Arlene Krebs (1991) has amassed a significant amount of 
information on funding sources for distance learning and 
educational technology that can help colleges find external funding 
for specific parts of their distance degree planning. Hezel 
underscores the trend toward external funding, noting that "private 
sector funding is frequently viewed as the solution to the financing 
needs" of statewide telecommunications systems. He reports that 
educational partnerships with business and industry have increased 
over the last two years. New course development, training 
programs, demonstrations of new uses of technology, new software 
development, and the like, all are areas that external seed money 
might benefit. 

• The PBS Adult Learning Service (see Appendix 3 for Adult 
Learning Liaisons at public television stations) can assist colleges in 
analyzing the costs of course acquisition, and particularly in helping 
colleges think through the cost implications of licensing television 
courses for longer periods of time and of licensing larger numbers 
of courses than they have traditionally. The Adult Learning Service 
also is looking at the development of course groupings that would 
assist colleges to offer degree sequences. 

• The Annenberg/CPB Project New Pathways projects have recently 
undergone a first-year evaluation (Markwood and Johnstone, 1992) 
that included an assessment of cost factors. Project evaluators 
acknowledge their struggle with issues of costs and benefits, 
however, and identify several key reasons why this area is so 
problematic: 

- The costs of these projects are nearly impossible to isolate. 
John Witherspoon, one of the evaluators, asks: How do you 
calculate "such items as maintenance of multi-use facilities, 
evening or weekend access to facilities, incremental costs of 
affected administrative units, and so forth." Ralph Meuter, 
another New Pathways evaluator, notes that "highly 
integrated and cooperative projects make it extremely 
difficult to isolate and allocate costs accurately." 

~ Planned outcomes — for example, revitalizing faculty or 
enhancing cooperation throughout the system — are 
frequently intangible. 
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~ The investments in the telecommunications technologies used 
in these projects were intended to serve special populations 
that w^ould otherwise not have access to higher educational 
resources* These populations are generally quite small, v^hich 
is "counterintuitive to the usual economic models for 
infrastructure development." The critical mass needed to 
justify the significant costs involved in building such systems 
may take several years to develop. 

These projects are still evolving; continued evaluation of them is 
likely to result in more specific cost models in the future. 

✓ How are costs (and benefits) being shared among departments and 
institutions? 

Distance degree program planners will find that any costs that can be shared (or facilities 
borrowed) will reduce out-of-pocket expenditures. For example: 

• Does a computer laboratory exist on campus that is not used nights 
and weekends? 

• Is a fiber-optic network being constructed statewide that can 
provide an inexpensive means of delivering courseware? 

• Has some department on campus already invested in a site license 
for software that would facilitate computer conferencing? 

• Does the medical center or engineering school have satellite-receive 
capacity that can be used to capture PBS Adult Learning Service 
programs? 

• Is there a communications department television studio that can be 
used for the production of video courseware, providing experiences 
for department students in addition to cost savings for distance 
learning? 

• Is the institution a licensee of a public television station? 
Utah is a good example of statewide cost-sharing. 

• The Utah Education Network plans, constructs, maintains, manages, 
and programs the state's nonbroadcast educational systems 
(ED NET, ITFS, satellite services, and fiber optics) and broadcasting 
station KULC Channel 9 on behalf of Utah's systems of higher and 
public education and state government. It also provides leadership. 
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advice, and advocacy to educators and public officials in the field 
of telecommunications and programs the school day schedule on 
KUED Channel 7 in cooperation with the Utah Network for 
Instructional Television. 

In 1982 construction began on a statewide two-way interactive 
microwave system capable of audio, video, and data transmission. 
NTIA provided the primary funding for the $4.4 million microwave 
system. Local matching funds were used to leverage the federal 
funds. In 1986, the state microwave system was given the name 
EDNET (for "educational network") and began regular operation. 
Ten sites were operational that fall. Twenty-six sites in 20 different 
cities wdll be operational by 1992. Operational support comes from 
four sources; 1) in-kind support from participating institutions and 
the University of Utah Department of Media Services, 2) state funds 
administered through the Utah State Board of Regents, 3) user fees, 
and 4) direct legislative appropriation. 

Montana also is developing a statewide educational telecommunications network 
(METNET), mandated by the state legislature in 1989. 

• METNET, which will consist of voice, data, and two-way video 
components, is a cooperative venture involving the Department of 
Administration, the Office of the Commission of Higher Education, 
and the Office of Public Instruction. The Legislature appropriated 
$450;000 a year for two years for METNET, with the stipulation that 
$300,000 come out of a general fund and that there be a 50 percent 
match of cash or equivalent value from private sources. By 1995, 
METNET is expected to include over 300 distance education sites, 
25 regional training centers, 25 two-way compressed video sites, one 
high-speed public television link, and one Ku-band uplink (Hezel, 
1992). 

Hezel also identifies several other economic trends relating to statewide 
telecommunications costs that merit watching: 

• In increasing numbers, distance educators are recognizing the need 
for state telecommunications tariff regulation that allows more cost- 
effective use of telecommunications by education and government 
users. 

• A growing emphasis has emerged on the development of multiple 
systems — both terrestrial and satelUte, 
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✓ What cost-related policy issues need consideration? 

The actual costs involved in offering a distance degree program depend to a large extent 
on how costs are calculated, on what types of technologies are used, on whether these 
technologies are acquired for a single program or are shared, and on what types of 
distance courses are used. Preproduced television courses may have high development 
costs for the producer, for example, but these costs can be amortized across many years; 
institutions licensing the use of courses pay modest fees. Live, two-way interactive 
courses may have lower development costs but must be reproduced each semester with 
continuing expenditures. 

Most distance-learning administrators stress the need to prepare budgets that reflect the 
mainstream of institutional budgeting rather than a specialized function. Distance 
learning administrators also point out the need to describe distance learning costs in 
terms that are comparable to costs incurred in traditional instruction, whether or not 
such costs are apportioned in traditionally delivered courses. The example most typically 
given concerns the cost of community-based instructional sites versus the costs of 
providing classroom space, the latter being a cost that is rarely broken out in budgeting 
traditional instruction. Similarly, administrative support personnel may be budgeted 
directly to distance learning courses, but department administrative personnel often are 
charged to the overall unit budget rather than to specific courses. 

Among the other questions being asked in this area are: 

• Should the costs of a particular course be seen as a departmental 
responsibility or should the distance learning unit be self-supporting 
with its own operating budget? A related issue is: Who pays the 
faculty? 

• Does every distance learning course have to "break-even" (does 
every on-campus course have to break-even?) or will some courses 
with low enrollments be supported in order to offer students 
distance learning options for all degree requirements? 

• Should distance faculty be given released time for course 
development (and who pays for this time) or incremental pay based 
on large course enrollments? 

• What are the administrative/coordinating costs incurred in amning 
the program? 

• In states where institutional budgets are determined by the number 
of students enrolled, who benefits from the enrollments of distance 
learners? At Northern Virginia Community College, the PTEs (full- 
time equivalents) generated in the Extended Learning Institute (ELI) 
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are credited to the faculty member's home campus so that benefits 
of the ELI accrue directly to the campuses. 

In trying to assess the real costs involved in distance degree programs, a number of 
questions about the ultimate benefits of the project are raised. Markwood and Johnstone 
(1992) note, for example, 

// t)w costs extend access to ami enable the success of uuderscrved student 
populations in ways that fulfill the mission, then the costs are iimranted; if the 
ccsfs fail to address the mission or if they buy more tools than are effectively being 
used by the students and faculty, then the costs obviously outweigh the benefits. 

Others raise one or another of the following questions: 

• Does the program provide access to higher education to students 
who otherwise would remain unserved or underserved? 

• What are the general economic benefits that accrue to states with a 
more highly educated citizenry? Is unemployment reduced? Are 
existing industries more competitive? Are new industries attracted 
to the area? 

• Will the program retain students who might otherwise drop out or 
attract new students to the institution? 

• Are there benefits — e.g., faculty renewal, curriculum reform, 
introduction of new technologies to the campus — that in the final 
analysis outweigh the costs? How can these benefits be measured? 

• Is the program helping the institution to overcome such other 
problems as a physical plant that limits its ability to expand 
enrollment? 

• Does the program enable the institution to expand its curriculum 
into newer, cutting-edge areas that better serve government and 
other important commux^ity segments? 



✓ What future cost-related research is needed? 

The entire area of cost assessment and the development of cost models needs future 
research. What costs emerge from the development of a distance degree program that 
are over and above those incurred when distance learning divisions offer an array of 
individual courses? Which of these are operational as opposed to start-up? These are 
important questions. Answers should emerge from more experience and the involvement 
of many more institutions in the process. 



Today, the number of institutions actually offering distance degree programs is relatively 
small. Even among institutions that have announced distance degree programs, the 
complete program may not yet actually be in place. Typically, initial enrollments are 
limited so that a true picture of operating costs for a fully enrolled system is nearly 
impossible to determine. It is an area to watch closely. 
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Part 8, 

Sample distance degree programs 

¥^An overview of examples 
^Selected programs 

• Northern Virginia Community College Extended Learning 
In titute (ELI), Annandale, Virginia 

~ Associate in Science, Business Administration 

• Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania 

~ Extended Letters, Arts, and Sciences (ELAS) 

• Prince George's Community College, Largo, Maryland 

- Associate in Arts — Business Management 

- Associate in Arts — General Studies 

- Management Studies Transfer Program 

• Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, New York 

- Bachelor of Science in Applied Arts and Science 

• University of Maine at Augusta, Augusta, Maine 

- Associate of Arts in Social Services 

• Wayne County Community College, Detroit, Michigan 

- Associate of Arts 
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✓ An overview of examples 



A 1990 study conducted by the University of Maryland University College for the 
Annenberg/CPB Project concluded that "the key characteristic of external baccalaureate 
degree programs in the United States is that they are as varied and unique as the regions 
in which they are located and the students they serve." This may well reflect the 
diversity of the mission, structures, and student profiles in the types of academic 
programs they offer and to whom. 

In fact, distance degree programs exist along a continuum from those colleges that use 
all preproduced television courses to those that mix television courses with other 
technologies and campus-based instruction, to those that use only other technologies or 
distance learning options. 

Some colleges offer a large enough number of distance learning courses each year that 
an individual student can attain a degree using only (or primarily) courses taken at a 
distance. Until recently, such situations were largely dependent on student initiative or 
the luck of finding a good counselor to help identify a sequence of courses that would 
fulfill degree requirements. More recently, colleges have begun to structure and 
institutionalize the process. Many are not finding this a very difficult process, 
particularly when only single institutions are involved (as opposed to a statewide 
system). If each distance course has been carefully reviewed and evaluated prior to 
adoption and is known to meet college requirements, then the aggregate of courses that 
constitute the degree program already has approval. In most cases the distance learning 
programs discussed in this section have been in place for a long period of time. They 
have built support at many levels and serve a sizable number of students. Distance 
learning administrators also have kept various constituencies within their colleges 
informed and involved at every step of the way, and have been encouraged to continue 
to evaluate potential distance learning course options until a distance option exists for 
all degree requirements. 

• At Milwaukee Area Technical College (MATC), for example, 
students can now earn the 64-credit Associate of Arts in Liberal Arts 
and Sciences degree by taking a combination of predominantly 
video- and some campus-based courses. Bill Quirmbach, coordinator 
of MATC's College of the Air, Videoconferencing and Community 
Services, credits the availability of many new television courses with 
enabling the college to offer a broad spectrum of required and 
elective courses toward a degree. All television courses require 
approval by their respective departments and, as with traditional, 
campus-based enrollment, students must apply to the college and 
be accepted in order to earn credit toward a degree. 
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# Among the programs presented later in this section, Wayne County 
Community College, which is one course away from being able to 
offer a distance learning option for every degree requirement, is also 
a prime example of this approach. 

Other colleges have embarked on a more long-term planning process that surveys the 
needs of students currently enrolled in distance courses. 

# Jacques Dubois, at Prince George's Community College in Largo, 
Maryland, for example, surveys telecourse students at the end of 
each semester both to gauge their level of satisfaction and to assist 
him in long-range planning to meet their needs. Most of his 
telecourse students, he learned, defined themselves as working 
toward a degree. Knowing which degrees students are working 
toward has helped him plan which television courses to offer. Three 
different degrees are presented later in this section. 

Some colleges have been spurred to action by legislative initiatives or a directive from 
the Board of Trustees. 

# The Oregon Community College Telecommunications Consortium 
is in the process of obtaining final approval from all community 
college presidents for a two-year Associate of Arts transfer degree 
through integrated distance learning methods. Although students 
could begin the program immediately, the Consortium is one to two 
years away from having all courses and policies in place. Among 
the issues still being addressed through the planning process are 
those concerning the amount of interaction that will be required and 
whether the number of interactive courses will be mandated, how 
to adapt available courses to the quarter system, and how to deal 
with the residency requirements of different institutions. In most 
cases, courses have been approved at all institutions. In the case of 
the occasional new course that has been approved by only one 
institution, degree planners are grappling with how to enable 
students statewide to take the course where it is approved and 
transfer the credits to their home community college, without 
jeopardizing residency status. (When television courses are offered 
by the community college in which the student is enrolled, they 
meet residency requirements.) The initiative began in 1987 with a 
directive from the legislature. Prior to the initiative, community 
colleges in the state had no common set of requirements, and 
transferring among them, as well as transferring to a four-year 
institution, was difficult. A second initiative has resulted in the 
development of a distance learning two-year completion Bachelor 
of Arts in Liberal Studies at Oregon State University. 
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Both initiatives have been tied to the development of Ed-Net, a 
statewide satellite delivery system consisting of three networks: Ed- 
Net I is a two-channel; one-way video, two-way audio, full-motion 
nei vork available to all public K-12 and higher educational 
institutions; Ed-Net II is a 15-channel two-way video, two-way 
audio, compressed video network available to 39 community 
colleges and higher educational institutions; Ed-Net III is a high 
speed data network with access nodes throughout the state. Among 
other things, Ed-Net will enable conventional television courses to 
continue to be offered, but in an expanded form, with some 
preproduced television courses being systematically supplemented 
with interactive Ed -Net satellite sessions to create a form of 
instruction OCCTC calls "interactive telecourses." 



• The distance degree program at the University of Maine at Augusta 
was instituted to address a statewide need to increase access to 
higher education among the state's primarily rural population. The 
Board of Trustees mandated that university resources be extended 
across the state after learning that the percentage of Maine citizens 
with only a two-year degree was the lowest of any state in the 
country. The use of telecommunications was seen as the only way 
to reach all the rural and often isolated parts of the state. Of the 85 
sites where people can take courses (all Maine distance courses are 
delivered live, in real time, and are interactive), most are in local 
high schools. Students at all locations may earn an Associate Degree 
in General Studies, a 60-credit-hour program that can be transferred 
to an appropriate baccalaureate degree program after graduation. 
The Community College of Maine, as the statewide distance degree 
program is called, is a mcxiel that links all public higher education 
institutions with such off-campus sites as public schools and 
community centers to offer a coherent sequence of courses for an 
associate of arts degree to distance learners. 

Other institutions have engaged in a long-term planning process focused on the use of 
telecommunications technology to meet the college's mission of making higher education 
available to all residents in the region. 

• Northern Virginia Community College's Extended Learning Institute 
is developing policies and procedures that will enable distance 
learning students enrolled at any of NVCC's five campuses to 
receive a rigorous and integrated degree experience using 
telecommunications technology. This will involve the development 
or revision of courses that use integrated delivery technologies best 
suited to their content and design. Among the goals NVCC has set 
for itself are the following: to improve communication between 
students and campus support services through a comprehensive 
voice mail system and a series of five counseling videos made 
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available to distance and cainpus learners; to provide students with 
alternative means of access to reference materials and database 
searches; to provide faculty and staff with improved commu- 
nications methods through voice mail, computer bulletin boards, 
and audioconferencing; to develop methods of delivery that suit the 
new NVCC compressed video delivery system that is capable of 
both two-way audio and two-way video instruction; and to deter- 
mine the best instructional techniques and applications for this new 
technology. 

The College of St, Catherine, in St. Paul, Minnesota, a New Pathways program, serves 
as an exampl ? of how colleges — particularly those with weekend programs — can use 
technology to remove educational barriers and meet the needs of the adult student. 

• St. Catherine's first established a weekend baccalaureate program in 
1979. Weekend College courses are the same as those taught in the 
day school and are offered by the same faculty. Only the format is 
different, St, Catherine's targeted two groups of students who they 
felt were being underserved: students who had "stopped out" of the 
on-campus program and students who lived in areas of the state 
where access to four-year degree programs was more limited than 
in metropolitan areas. The project uses HyperCard software to 
sequence and deliver the curriculum including syllabi, assignments, 
lectures (in text form), bibliographies, and study guides. This 
individualized delivery is supplemented with electronic mail and 
computer conferencing to allow students to interact with the 
instructor and with other students. 



✓ Selected programs 

Following are eighr sample degree programs. For each, you will find a chart that 
includes the following information: 

• degree requirements 

• how many credits are needed in each requirement area 

• on-campus course options for fulfilling the requirement 

• distance learning course options for fulfilling the requirement along 
with an indication of the primary technologies used for delivery and 
interaction 

These are current as of Summer 1992. As in traditional programs, change is inevitable. 
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The following programs are included: 



• The Extended Learning Institute at Northern Virginia Community 
College offers an Associate in Science in Business Administration, 
a curriculum designed for students who plan to transfer to a four- 
year college or university to compltie a baccalaureate degree 
program in business administration. The NVCC Telecommu- 
nications Center has remote and studio production capabilities, 
satellite uplink and downlink capabilities, its own cable TV channel, 
air time on other cable systems, and teleconferencing facilities. In 
addition to telecourse and print-based instructional delivery 
systems, NVCC is introducing computer conferencing and live, 
compressed video at five off-campus sites. 

• Pennsylvania State University's Department of Independent 
Learning offers a complete 60-credit two-year degree program with 
the option of full- or part-time study. Although the requirements for 
the LAS (Letters, Arts, and Sciences) associate degree and those for 
the ELAS (Extended Letters, Arts, and Sciences) associate degree are 
the same, ELAS students have no set number of years within which 
they must complete the degree requirements. In some cases courses 
are offered in two different sections: one with a video component, 
and one without. In general, the program combines the use of 
preproduced television courses, print courses, and a few audio 
courses. A characteristic of this example is the extensive number of 
distance learning options a student has for each degree requirement. 

• Prince George's Community College in Largo, Maryland, offers 
several distance learning degrees: Associate of Arts in General 
Studies, a program that provides substantial coursework in the 
liberal arts. Associate of Arts in Business Management, which is 
structured for transfer to a four-year institution, and a Management 
Studies transfer program, which does not result in a degree, but 
allows students to complete as many as 60 credits that will transfer 
to the University of Maryland University College's Bachelor of 
Science in Management Studies program. Distance options include 
many preproduced television courses and some weekend courses. 
The latter meet on campus Friday evenings and all day Saturday for 
three to four consecutive weekends. 

• Rochester Institute of Technology offers students who have already 
completed an associate degree or equivalent the opportunity to 
complete upper-level coursework through distance learning and 
obtain a Bachelor of Science in Applied Arts and Science. In 
addition to coursework in math/science, humanities, and 
completion of a liberal arts concentration which includes electives 
and a senior seminar, students select two professional 
concentrations from among the following options: management, 
telecommunications, applied computing, or health systems 
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administration. The program is administered through RIT's College 
of Continuing Education. RIT uses a variety of delivery systems to 
facilitate instruction, interaction, and practice including video, 
audioconferencing; audiographic conferencing, and computer 
conferencing. 

• The University of Maine at Augusta, through its new Community 
College of Maine, offers four different tv^o-year degrees: Associate 
of Arts in Social Services (presented here). Associate of Science in 
General Studies, Associate of Arts in Liberal Arts, and Associate of 
Science in Business Administration. All courses are offered through 
the college's statev^ide ITV system, which students receive at 
community sites. This delivery system is supplemented by the use 
of computer software, occasional instructor visits to community 
sites, computer conferencing, electronic mail, and fax. 

• Wayne County Community College in Detroit, Michigan, is one 
course away from offering a complete Associate of Arts degree 
entirely through preproduced television courses. The one 
requirement still being studied is a science course with a laboratory 
requirement. Several options are being considered. 
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I3irectory of distance learning courseware 
^ Introduction 



✓ Using the database 
^Database 



• 


Arts and Humanities 


• Foreign Languages 


• 


Business and Management 


• Government/Political 


• 


Careers 


Science/Area Studies 


• 


Communications and 


• Health 




Composition 


• History 


• 


Computer Science 


• Mathematics 


• 


Education 


• Physical Sciences 


• 


Engineering 


• Social Sciences 



^Directory of Producers 
✓ Directory of Distributors 
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^ Introduction 

This section shows the range of preproduced distance learning courseware that is 
available to colleges. It includes more than 150 currently available courses, the large 
majority of which are video-based. To develop this database, we began with two 
documents: The IS^l-lSSZ PBS Adult Learning Service Catalog and the 19S8 Telecourse 
Inventory published by the Annenberg/CPB Project. All entries were sent to 
distributors and producers to verify data and to elicit information on new courseware 
and courseware in the pipeline. 

Listings in this database share certain characteristics: 

• each is available to colleges nationwide 

# each constitutes an undergraduate course for credit 

• each has at least eight units of instruction, although these are not 
always video-based or audio-based (individual units within media- 
based courses may be print-based) 

# most include at least a textbook and a faculty guide (exceptions 
are noted) 

m they were produced in 1980 or later 

These courses represent a very wide range of production styles and course 
approaches. Colleges are strongly urged to preview and evaluate all courses prior 
to adoption. The a"ailability and cost of specific rights for specific uses must be 
checked with the distributor and/or the producer. 



^ Using the database 

While the database is not meant to provide all possible information on every course, 
each entry should give you an overview and help determine if you want to obtain 
additional information. 



Courses have been grouped into the following categories to facilitate the process of 
matching courseware with degree requirements: 



Arts (ind Humanities 
Business and Management 
Careers 

Conimunications and 
I Composition 
> Computer Science 



Education 
Engineering 
Foreign Languages 
Governmc} it/ Political 
Science/Area Studies 
Health 



m History 

• Mathewatics 

m Physical Sciences 

• Social Sciences 
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Database Key 



Course 

Med 
#/RT 

Description 



Producer 
Distributor 



TX 
FG 
SG 



The official name of the course. The information in parentheses under 
the course title indicates the broad discipline within which the course 
content falls. 

Medium: V = video; A = audio; VD = videodisc 

Number of programs/running time of each program 

A brief description of the course approach and content. The date in 
brackets at the end of the description, e.g., [19881, is the year in 
which the course was first produced. If the course has undergone a 
revision since its original release, both the original production year 
and the revision year are given. 

The course producer. A list of producers' names and addresses 
appears at the end of the database. 

The organization to contact about licensing or purchasing. In general, 
when more than one distributor is listed, the first oi^anization 
licenses the course for credit use, and the second distributes cassettes 
for audiovisual use. A list of distributors' names and addresses is at 
the end of this section. 

Text 

Faculty Guide 
Student Guide 
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l/ Directory of Producers 



(AHP) 

Alvin H. Perl mutter. Inc. 
45 West 45th St. 
New York, NY 1003b 

Antenr.e 2 TV /France 
5, Avenue De Villnrs 
Paris, France 75007 

Bay Area Comm. Coll. TV 

Consortium 

(No longer operating.) 

Blackside, Inc. 
486 Shawmut Avi\ 
Boston, MA 02118 

(BBC) 

British Broadcasting Corp, 
Enterprises 
WoodUnds 
80 Wood Ln. 

London, England W12 OTT 

California Institute of 
Technology 

Mechanical Universe Project 
305 South Hill Ave. 
Pasadena. CA 9110': 

(C1T\') 

Central Independent TV, England 
35-38 Portman Square 
LondL>n, England VVIA 2H2 

(CCCD) 

Coast Community College District 
11460 Warner Ave. 
Fou n ta i n Valley , C A 
92708-:?597 

College of San Mateo 
1700 West Hillsdale Blvd. 
San Mateo, CA 94402 

Columbia University-Graduate 
School of Journalism 
Media and Society Sem jars 
475 Riverside Dr., Suite 2AH 
New York, NY 10115 

(COMAP) 

Consortium for Mathematics and 
Its Application, Inc. 
57 Bedford, Suite 210 
Lcxinf^ton. MA (12173 



(DCCCD) 

Dallas County Communiry College 
District 

9596 Walnut St. 
Dallas, TX 75243-2112 

(EFC) 

Educational Film Center 
5101-F Backlick Rd. 
Annandale, VA 22003 

Florentine Films 
Maple Grove Rd. 
PO Box 613 
Walpole, NH 03608 

Florida Junior Col lege /Jacksonville 
Jacksonville, FL 32202 

Geoff Haines-Stiles Productions 
41 Rowan Rd. 
Summit, NJ 07901 

Gold crest Films 
^4-l Madison Ave. 
\o;vYork,NY 10022 

Ciovernorii State University 
Communications Services 
University Park, IL 60466 

(CPi\) 

Great Plains National 
P.O. Box 80669 
Lincoln, NE 68501-0669 

H umber College of Applied Arts 
& Technology 
205 Humber College Blvd. 
Rexdale, Ontario M9W 5L9 

QNTELECOM) 

St>L\thern California Consortium 
for Commimitv College Television 
150 H. Colorado BK d., Suite 300 
Pasadena, CA 91105 

(lUC) 

International University 
Consortium 

The University of Maryland 
University Collej»e 
University Blvd. at Adelphi Rd. 
College Park, MO 20742-1612 



KCTS 

40! Mercer St. 
Seattle, WA 98109 

KERA 

3000 Harry Hines BK'd. 
Dallas, TX 75201 

Kirkv^-ood Community College 

P.O. Box 2068 

Cedar Rapids, lA 52406 

KOCE 

15751 Gothard St. 
Huntington Beach, CA 92647 

KRMA 

1261 Glenarm PI. 
Denver, CO 80204-9972 

MticNeil-Lehrer Productions 
356 West 58th St. 
New York, NY 10019 

(MD-ITV) 

Ma r\'ia nd I n structi ona I Tel e vis i on 
n767 0\vings Mills mvd. 
Owings Mills, MD 
21117-1499 

(M-DCC) 

MiaiT\i-Ddde Community College 
Prixluct Developmcrtl and 
Distribution 

noil SW U)4th St., Rm. MW 
Miami, FL 33176-3393 

(MATC) 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 
College of the Air 
700 West State St. 
Milwaukee, Wl 53233 

Mythology Ltd. 
110 Sunnyside Ave. 
Piedmont, CA 946 H 

National Film Pjard of Canada 
16th Floor 

1251 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 

(NVCI) 

National Video Con niunicationh, 
Inc. 

P.O. Box 254 
Charlevoix, Ml 49720 
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The New York Center for Visual 
History 

625 Broadway, 12th Floor 
New York, NY 10012 

Ohio University 
Telecommunicalions Cenler 
9 S. College St. 
Athens, OH 45701 

Open Learning Agency, B.C. 
7671 Alder Bridge Way 
Richmond, British Columbia 
V6X 129 

The Pacific Basin Institute 
7 East Mission St., Suite C 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 

PdloiTVir College 

1140 West Mission Rd. 

San Marcos, CA 92069-1487 

The Fcnnsylvanici State University 

Wagnor Annex 

University Park, PA 16802 

Public Media Foundation 
74 Joy St. 

Boston. MA 02114 

Simon Fraser University 
Continuing Studies 
Burnaby, BC V3y\ 1S6 

S^)ma Film PrcKluctions 
345 Carlaw Ave., Suite 200 
Toronto, Ontario M4M 2T1 

(SCETV) 

South Carolina HTV 
Marketing 
P.O. Drawer L 
Columbia, SC 29205 

Texas Instruments 
VO Box 

Mail Station 439 
Dallas, TX 75265 

Thames Television International 
149 Tottenham Court Kd. 
Umdan. England WlP 91.L 

Time-Life 
Dept. TV 

1450 East Parham Rd. 
Richmond, VA 23280 



(TLCI) 
Toby Lev in e 
Communications, Inc. 
Suite 1304 

7910 Woodmont Ave. 
Bethesda, MD 20814 

TVOntario 
Suite 30« 

1140 Kildare Farm Rd. 
Cary, NC 27511 

University of Delaware 
Division of Continuing Education 
John M. Clavton Hall 
Newark, DE' 19716-7410 

University of Marvland-College 
Park 

Department of Chemistrv 
College Park, MD 20742 

The University of Michigan - 
Dearborn 

College of Arts, Sciences, 
and Letters 

Dept. of Behavioral Sciences 
Dearborn, MJ 48128 

University of Minnesota 
Dcp^. of Independent Study 
45 Wesbrook Hall 
77 Pleasant St., S.E. 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 

University of South Carolina 
Distance Education 
^15 Crcgg St. 
Columbia, SC 29208 

Uniwrsitv of St)uth Florida 
Tampa. FL 33620 

(UWEX) 

University of Wisconsin - 
Extension 

821 Universitv Ave. 
Madison, Wf 53706 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Learning Resource Center 
Blacksburg, VA 24061 

WETA 

3700 Stnith F-our Mile 
Run Dr. 

Arlington, VA 22206 
WGBH 

125 Western Ave. 
Boston, MA 02134 



WHA-TV 

821 Universitv Ave. 
Madison, Wf 53706 

Wilfrid Laurier University 
Tel eco liege Productions 
75 University Ave. 
Waterloo, Ontario M2L 3C6 

Wisconsin Public Radio 
821 University Ave. 
Madison, Wl 53706 

V/NET 

Educational Division 
356 West 53th St. 
New York, NY 1(X)19 

WQED 

4802 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213 

WTTW 

5400 North St. Louis Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60625 

Yale University 

Yale Language Laboratory 

111 Grove St. 

New Haven, CT 06511 
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Ambrose Vidtx) Publishing, Jnc. 
1290 Avenue of the Americas, 
Suite 2245 

New York, NY 10104 
1 (800) 843-0048 

(A/CPB> 

The Annenberg/CPB Collection 
I'O Box 2345 

S. Burlington, VT 05407-2345 
1 (800) LEARNER 

The Audio Store 
975 Observatory Dr. 
Madison, Wl 53706 
1 (800) 97-AUDlO 

Coast Telecourses 
11460 Warner Ave. 
Fountain Valley, CA 92708-2597 
(714) 241-6109 

Dallas Telecourses 
9596 Walnut St. 
Dallas, TX 75243-2112 
(214) 952-0333 

Films Incorporated 
5547 N. Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60640-1199 
1 (800) 323-4222 

ClJovernorii State University 
Communications Services 
Universitv Park. IL 60466 
(708) 534-4096 

(GPN) 

Great Plains National 
P.O. Box 80669 
Lincoln, NE 68501-0669 
1 (800) 228-4630 

(INTELECOM) 

Southern Califoniia Consorlhim 
for Community College Television 
150 East Colorado Blvd.. Stc. 300 
Pasadena, C A 91105 
(816) 796-7300 

(ITS) 

1 nlernat iona I Telecommu nica tion 
Services Inc 
2492 Frcetov^n Dr. 
Reslon, VA 22091 
(703) 476-4468 



(lUC) 

International University 
Consortium 

The University of Maryland 
University College 
University Blvd. at Addphi Rd. 
College Park, MD 20742-1612 
(410) 581-4025 

KirkwtKxi Community College 
P.O. Box 2068 
Cedar Rapids, lA 52406 
(319) 398-5481 

Magic Lantern Communications 
Ltd. 

#38-775 Pacific Rd. 
Oakvil!e, Ontario L6L 6M4 
(416) 827-1155 

(MPT) 

Mar viand Public Television 
11767 CKvings Mills Blvd. 
Owings. Mills, MD 21117-1499 
(301) 356-5600 

(M-DCC) 

Miami-Dade Commtinity College 
Product Development and 
Distribution 

11011 SW 104th St., Rm. 1009 
Miami, FL 33176-3393 
(305) 237-2158 

Ohio University 
Telecommunications Center 
9 S. Ctillege St. 
Athens. OH 45701 
(614) 593-1771 

(PBS) 

Public Broadcasting Service 
Adult Learning Service 
1320 BraddLXk PI. 
Alexandria, VA 22314-1698 
(703) 739-5361 

San Mateo County Community 
College District 
1700 West Hillsdale Blvd. 
San Mateo, CA Q4402 
(415) 574-6600 

(SCETV) 

South Can^lina ETV Marketing 
P.O. Drawer L 
Columbia, SC 29205 
(803) 737-3200 



TVOntario 
Suite 308 

1140 Kildare Farm Rd. 
Cary/NC 27511 
(919) 380-0747 

University of Delaware 
Division of Continuing Education 
John M. Clayton Hall 
Newark, DE 19716-7410 
(302) 831-1114 

University of Minnesota 
Dept. of Independent Study 
45 Wesbrook Hall 
77 Pleasant Street S.E. 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 
(612) 624-1669 

(VTAE) 

The Wisconsin Foundation for 
Vocational, Technical & Adult 
Education, Inc. 
2564 Branch St. 
Middleton, WI 53562 
(608) 831-6313 
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Resources 



The following list of resources is intended to provide a start on finding documents and 
handbooks that may be helpful in planning your distance degree programs. Many of 
these documents themselves have wonderful reference and resource sections included 
in them. We see this as only a snapshot of what is available at this time and what 
we have learned about to date. You should regularly update the list for your own use, 
and we hope you'll keep us informed about new resources that you've found useful. 



AUTHOR: Albright, Michael 

TITLE: It's Time to Rethink Instructional Technology Service in Higher Education. 
DATE: 1989 

SOURCE: TechTrends, vol34, no.5 (Oct.), pp.40-45. 

This discussion of the role of instructional technology in higher education 
highlights a model for Integrated Instructional Technology Service (UTS). 
Topics include instructional development, faculty development, learning 
resources, media development, instructional telecommunications, instructional 
computing, research and evaluation, and the relationship of the library and 
computer center to the IITS model. 



AUTHOR: American Council on Education Center for Adult Learning and Educational 
Credentials and The Alliance: An Association for Alternative Degree 
Programs for Adults 

TITLE: Principles of Good Practice for Alternative and External Degree Programs for 

Adtdts. 
DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: Washington, DC: American Council on Education 

An overview and expanded discussion of the principles of good practice with 
sections on mission statement, personnel, learning outcomes, leaming 
experiences, assessment, student services, program administration, and 
program evaluation. 



AUTHOR: Anadam, Kamala 

TITLE: Instructional Technology 15 Years Later: What Has Happened, What Has 
Not? 

DATE: 1989 

SOURCE: Community, Technical, and junior College Journal, vol.60, no.2 (Oct.-Nov.), pp.28- 
35. 

Draws from site visits to 50 two-year colleges to identify computer 
applications in instruction, services to disabled students, and testing and 
distance education. Discusses areas in which computer technology has not 
been used to its full potential. 
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AUTHOR: Aslanian, Carol B.; Brickell, Henry M. 

TITLE: Americans in Transition: Life Changes as Reasons for Adult Learning. 
DATE: 1980 

SOURCE: New York: College Entrance Examination Board 

Reports the findings of a two-year national College Board survey of 2,000 
Americans 25 years of age and older designed to determine why, when, and 
what they learn. 

Association of College and Research Libraries Task Force to Review the 
Guidelines for Extended Campus Library Services 
ACRL Guidelines for Extended Campus Library Services. 
1990 

College and Research Library News, April. 

A revision of a previous publication; approved by the ALA Standards 
Committee at the 1990 Annual Conference. 



Bates, A.W. 

Application of New Technologies (Including Computers) in Distance Education: 

Implications for the Training of Distance Educators. 

1990 

Report available from ERIC - document #ED333893 

This paper, from the Open Learning Agency, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
analyzes the impact of technology change on distance education and the 
implications for training and distance education staff development. 



AUTHOR: Bates, A.W. 

TITLE: Interactivity as a Criterion for Media Selection in Distance Education. 

DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: Report available from ERIC - document #ED329245 

This pap>er discusses the different levels of decision-making regarding media 
selection and technology use in distance education and suggests a set of 
criteria and procedures that are practical yet rigorous. Interactivity is one 
of the main criteria proposed, and the value and meaning of interaction and 
interactivity in a distance education context are discussed. 



AUTHOR: 

TITLE: 
DATE: 
SOURCE: 



AUTHOR: 
TITLE: 

DATE: 
SOURCE: 
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AUTHOR: Bates, A,W. 

TITLE: The Challenge of Technology for European Distance Education: lET Papers in 

Broadcasting No. 288, 
DATE: 1989 

SOURCE: Report available from ERIC - document #ED318424 

Internal challenges are identified as: the need for clearly defined policies 
regarding transporter activities; low use of technology in member institutions; 
communications among member institutions (postal services, courier services, 
telephone, telefacsimile, face-to-face meetings, and audioconferencing); joint 
course production; transborder delivery of courses; and course design and 
delivery in Europe. 



AUTHOR: Beaudoin, Michael 

TITLE: The Instructor's Changing Role in Distance Education. 
DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: The American Journal of Distance Education, vol.4, no.2, pp.21-29. 

Discusses the role of the instructor in distance education programs and how 
that role differs from faculty in traditional educational settings. The impact 
of instructional technology is considered; methods of improving faculty 
attitudes toward distance education are described; and duties of faculty in 
distance education are discussed. 



AUTHOR: Bedard, Rene, editor 

TITLE: Proceedings of the Annual Conference of the Canadian Association for the Study 

of Adidt Education. 
DATE: 1989 

SOURCE: Report available from ERIC - document #ED311202 

Contains 45 papers in English including: "Teaching by Teleconference"; 
"Computer-Mediated Communication in Distance Education"; 
"Telecommunications and the Adult Learner"; and "Ethical Considerations in 
Learning at a Distance." Also includes 23 papers in French. 



AUTHOR: Berenson, Sarah B.; Stiff, Lee V. 

TITLE: Uses of Instructional Technologies: First- Year Report on Change at a 

University. 
DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: Journal of Computers in Mathematics^ and Science Teaching, vol.10, no.2 (Winter), 
pp.1 1-19. 

Describes significant changes in a university faculty's practices and attitudes 
toward uses of instructional technologies and active learning strategies for 
undergraduate mathematics and science instruction. 




AUTHOR: Brey, Ronald 

TITLE: Telecoiirse Utilization Survey Project — Third-Year Report: Fall 1986 - Summer 
1989, 

DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: Austin: Austin Community College 

Assesses the growing use of television courses among members of the 
Instructional Telecommunications Consortium of the American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges. 



AUTHOR: Brey, Ron 

TITLE: US, Postsecomian/ Distance Learning Programs in the 1990s: A Decade of Growth, 
DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: Washington, DC: The Instructional Telecommunications Consortium/ 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 

This research report examines the telecommunications and electronic 
technologies that postsecondary institutions will use for their distance 
learning programs during the 1990s and the academic levels at which these 
programs will be offered. 



AUTHOR: Brock, Dee 

TITLE: Symposium on Telecommunications and the Adult Learner, 
DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: Washington, DC: The Instructional Telecommunications Consortium/ 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 

Summarizes presentations and group discussions of the Symposium, which 
was convened to address such issues as depleting funding sources for 
television course production and the underrating of television courses within 
higher education. Considers how new applications of educational television 
could alleviate the pressing national needs for equity and access in higher 
education and Americans' needs foi training and retraining. 

AUTHOR: Cates, Jeanette 

TITLE: Faculty Training Gains Support for Technology. 
DATE: 1987 

SOURCE: Technological Horizons in Education, vol.14, no.lO (June), pp.67-69. 

Describes a series of training workshops and activities in computer-based 
instruction for the faculty of Austin Community College. Reviews the topics 
addressed in the various programs and specifies the services that are 
available for the participants. Outlines future plans. 
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AUTHOR: Coombs, Norman 

TITLE: Teaching in the Information Age. 

DATE: 1992 

SOURCE: EDUCOM, March/ April, pp.28-31. 

Describes the use of computer conferencing at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology not only as a framework for questions and answers, but as a 
platform for sharing opinions and differing perceptions about course content. 



AUTHOR: Council on Postsecondary- Accreditation (COPA); Marjorie Peace Lenn, editor 
TITLE: Distance Learning and Accreditation: Professional Development Series, 
DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: Washington, DC: Council on Postsecondary Accreditation 

A series of papers by Michael B. Goldstein, Paula Hooper Mayhew, Kate 
Gulliver, June Lester, Timothy M. Grieder, Steven Crow, and Allan O. 
Pfnister delivered at COPA's April 1991 Professional Development Session. 



AUTHOR: Crane, Valerie 

TITLE: Academic Evaluation of the Amienberg/CPB Telecourses. 
DATE: 1988 

SOURCE: Washington, DC: The Annenberg/CPB Project 



AUTHOR: De Landsheere, Gilbert 

TITLE: The Information Society and Education: Synthesis of the National Reports, 

DATE: 1989 

SOURCE: Report available from ERIC - document #ED327209 

Two major areas of focus emerge: the question of how to teach students 
critical and autonomous judgment with regard to the mass media, and how 
best to use new information and communication technology and the media 
for educational purpjoses. 



AUTHOR: De Loughry, Thomas J. 

TITLE: Remote Instruction Using Computers Found as Effective as Classroom 

Sessions. 
DATE: 1988 

SOURCE: Chronicle of Higher Edt4cation, vol.34, no.32, pp.AlS, A21. 

Reports on the use of on-line instruction at the New Jersey Institute of 
Technology and Upsala College as part of the Virtual Classroom Project. 
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AUTHOR: Dennis, Nancy; Harrington, Nancy-Dodd 

TITLE: Librarian and Faculty Member Differences in Using Information Technologies. 
DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: Reference Services Revieiv, voLlS, no,3, pp.47-52. 

Examines library programs that teach information technologies and argues 
that many fulfill the wishes of librarians, not faculty and students. Faculty 
visions for the use of technology in teaching, research, and publishing are 
discussed. It concludes that librarians must look at technology from the 
faculty viewpoint in order to develop effective bibliographic instruction. 

AUTHOR: Dennis, Nancy; Stadthaus, Alice 

TITLE: Teaching Information Technologies in a Classroom Setting. 

DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: Computers in Libraries, vol, 11, no.l, pp.17-19. 

Describes an undergraduate course that was developed at Salem State College 
to provide students with an overview of information technologies, including 
on-line databases, on-line catalogs, CD-ROM, hypertext, interactive video, 
electronic bulletin boards, and computer networks. Student reactions 
including changed perceptions are discussed, and further research is 
suggested. 



AUTHOR: Dillon, Connie; Blanchard, Dana; Price, Mike (Oklahoma Research Center for 

Continuing Professional and Higher Education) 
TITLE: Improving Teaching at a Distance: A Guide to Resources. 
DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: For copies, call the University of Oklahoma, (405) 325-6882 



AUTHOR: Dirr, Peter J. 

TITLE: Building a Program for Distant Learners. 
DATE: 1988 

SOURCE: The Distant Learner in the Human Service Professions: A Reader, edited by E. 
Waddell and A.S. Willis. Columbia: The University of South Carolina 



AUTHOR: Dirr, Peter J. 

TITLE: Understand in Television-Based Distance Education: Identifying Barriers to 

University Attendance. 
DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: Research in Distance Education, voL3, no.l (Jan,), pp.2-4. 
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AUTHOR: Dively, Dwight; McGill, Mollie (Western Cooperative for Educational 
Telecommunications) 

TITLE: State Planning and Implementation of Educational Telecommunications Systems in 

the West. 
DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: For copies, call the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
(WICHE), (303) 541-0290 

This report summarizes the status of major educational telecommunications 
systems and plans in 16 western states as of early 1991, Fifth in a series 
of state telecommunications activities. Useful for compiling planning 
approaches, taking inventory of existing resources and expertise, and 
identifying possibilities for cooperation. 



AUTHOR: Ehrmann, Stephen C. 

TITLE: Reaching Students, Reaching Resources: Using Technologies to Open the 

College. 
DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: Academic Computing, vol. IV, no.7 (April). 



AUTHOR: Eisner, John; Carter, Thomas 

TITLE: University Faculty Teaching Activities in an Electronic Curriculum. 

DATE: 1989 

SOURCE: Educational Technology, vol.29, no.4, pp.17-22. 

Discusses changes in the instructional activities of university faculty members 
as a result of new computer-related educational technologies. Topics include 
computer-assisted instruction, computer-managed instruction, optical discs, 
microcomputers, lecturing versus computer-based tutorials, videodiscs, 
computerized evaluative feedback, cross-disciplinary collaboration, 
instructional design changes, and authoring systems. 



AUTHOR: Elmore, Garland C. 

TITLE: Integrated Technologies: An Approach to Establishing Multimedia 

Applications for Learning. 
DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: EDUCOM, Jan. /Feb., pp.20-26. 

This paper reports on the results of a two-year planning process that resulted 
in the integration of all voice, data, and video technologies and developed 
a long-term plan for a high-technology library system. 
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AUTHOR: Emery, Mary 

TITLE: Some Potentials and Limitations of Technohgy in Serving Rural Postsecondary 

Learners, 
DATE: 1986 

SOURCE: Report available from ERIC - document #ED296854 

This paper examines the potential impact of technology on postsecondary 
rural education, based on the experiences of people currently using 
technological delivery systems. 



AUTHOR: Feasley, Charles E.; Krieger, Ellen; Markowitz, Harold Jr.; Rose, Sylvia 
TITLE: Independent Study Program Profiles, 1986-1987, 
DATE: 1988 

SOURCE: Washington, DC: National University Continuing Education Association 
(NUCEA) 



AUTHOR: Feenberg, Andrew 

TITLE: Network Design: An Operating Manual for Computer Conferencing, 

DATE: 1986 

SOURCE: /£££ Transactions on Professional Communications, voLPC29, no.l (March) 



AUTHOR: Foa, Lin (The Annenberg/CPB Project) 

TITLE: Pathwaxfs to Success: Using Techmhgies to Reach Distant Learners. 

DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: Washington, DC: Corporation for Public Broadcasting 

Projects that applied to the Annenberg/CPB Project's New Pathways to a 
Degree iniHative share their innovative ideas about how to use technologies 
to improve both the accessibility and quality of higher education. Contact 
names and numbers provided. 



AUTHOR: Garrison, Randy D. 
TITLE: Distance Education. 
DATE: 1989 

SOURCE: Handbook of Adult and Continuing Education, edited by Sharan B. Merriam and 
Phyllis M. Cunningham. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass 



AUTHOR: Gellman-Buzin, B. 

TITLE: Telecommunications as an Element of Competitive Strategy. 
DATE: 1987 

SOURCE: Competitive Strategies for Continuing Education. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 



AUTHOR: Gilcher, Kay W.; Johnstone, Sally M. 

TITLE: A Critical Review of the Use of Audiographic Conferencing Systems by Selected 

Educational Institutions. 
DATE: 1989 

SOURCE: For copies, call The International University Consortium, (301) 985-7811 



AUTHOR: Cooler, D. 

TITLE: Evaluating Distance Education Programmes. 
DATE: 1979 

SOURCE: Canadian Journal of University Continuing Education, voL6, no.l, pp.43-55. 



AUTHOR: Granger, Daniel 

TITLE: Open Universities: Closing the Distances to Learning. 
DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: Change, voL22, no.4, pp.44-50. 

The development oi distance learning seems assured by students' needs, 
faculty recognition of its effectiveness, and institutional efficiencies. While 
the United States is not likely to have a British-style Open University, it has 
many institutions developing new ways to serve students by combining new 
technologies with new ways of teaching and learning. 



AUTHOR: Habour, J., et al. (Idaho National Engineering Laboratory and Boise State 
University) 

TITLE: Distributed Training for the Reserve Component: Instructor Handbook for Computer 

Confere'icing, 
DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: For copies, call Ruth H. Phelps, U.S. Army Research Institute for the 
Behavioral and Social Sciences, (208) 334-9390 



AUTHOR: Hahn, Heidi A., et al. (Idaho National Engineering Laboratory and Boise 
State University) 

TITLE; Distributed Training for the Reserve Component: Course Conversion and 

Implementation Guidelines for Computer Conferencing, 
DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: For copies, call Ruth H. Phelps, U.S. Army Research Institute for the 
Behavioral and Social Sciences, (208) 334-9390 



AUTHOR: Harasim, Linda M. 

TITLE: Online Education: Perspectives on a New Environment. 

DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: New York: Praeger 
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AUTHOR: Marker, Victoria 

TITLE: Long-distance Learning: Busy Mom Earns Degree While Staying at Home. 
DATE: 1992 

SOURCE; Arizona Republic, May 16, 1992. 



AUTHOR: Hedberg, John G., editor 

TITLE: Converging Technologies. Selected Papers from the EdTech'90 Conference of 
the Australian Society for Educational Technology (Sydney, Australia, July 
1990). 

DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: Report available from ERIC - document #ED323968 

This collection contains 30 selected papers and abstracts of six additional 
papers. The papers include "Computerized Out-of-Class Exercises," "Interactive 
Videotape and Videodisc Language Packages," "The Use of Interactive Video 
Conferencing in Education and Training/' and "Developing an Intelligent 
Tutoring System," among others. 



AUTHOR: Helal, Hamed H.; Weiss, Joachim W., editors 
TITLE: Information Technologi/ and Library Management, 
DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: Report available from ERIC - document #ED335041 

The 16 papers in this collection focus on the impact of new technologies on 
libraries and library managers. 



AUTHOR: Hezel, Richard 

TITLE: Enrolling in On-Campus Courses: Telecourse Students' Constraints, 

DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: Washington, DC: The Annenberg/CPB Project 



AUTHOR: Hezel, Richard 

TITLE: Planning for Educational Telecommumcations: A State by State Annfysis - 1992, 

DATE: 1992 

SOURCE: Syracuse, NY: Hezel Associates 

The third, most comprehensive edition of reports on statewide planning for 
educational telecommunications in the United States. This follows and 
updates reports from 1990 and 1987. 
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AUTHOR: Hezel, Richard 

TITLE: Policies for Educationat Technology: A National, State, and Local Agenda, 

DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: Report available from ERIC - document #ED327174 

Since 1987, Hezel Associates has studied how each of the 50 states 
coordinates the planning of technology, especially the use of 
telecommunication*^' for education and related activities. 



AUTHOR: Hezel, Richard 

TITLE: Telecourse Inventory, 

DATE: 1988 

SOURCE: Washington, DC: The Annenberg/CPB Project 



AUTHOR: Hiltz, Starr Roxanne 

TITLE: Teaching in a Virtual Classroom (Final Evaluation Report of a Virtual 

Classroom on Electronic Information Exchange Systems [EIES]). 
DATE: 1988 

SOURCE For copies, call New Jersey Institute of Technology, (201) 596-EIES 



AUTHOR: Johnston, Jerome 

TITLE: Electronic Learning: From Audiotape to Videodisc. 
DATE: 1987 

SOURCE: Englewood Cliffs, N]\ Lawrence Erlbaum Associates 

An excellent historical review and evaluation of the use of technologies in 
education. 



AUTHOR: King, Kenneth M, 

TITLE: Information Technologies in Support of Teaching and Learning. 
DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: Higher Education Management, voL2, no.3, pp.294-298. 

This analysis of information technology's role in higher education looks at 
the pressure to use technology, the slow pace of adoption, current directions 
in technological advancement, and Us impact on institutional policy and 
resources requirements. 
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AUTHOR: Krause, Julie 

TITLE: Telecommunications in Foreign Language Education: A Resource List. ERIC Digest. 
DATE: 1989 

SOURCE: Report available from ERIC - document #ED317039 

This ERIC digest examines many of the resources available to foreign 
language educators including DeOrilla A Orilla, The Computer Writing 
Network, CompuServe, Minitel, The Global TELEclass Project 
(Telecommunication Enriches ^^nguage Experience), and Satellite 
Communications for Learning (SCOLA). Highlights the advantages of using 
telecommunications in the foreign language classroom. 



AUTHOR: Krebs, Arlene 

TITLE: The USDLA Funding Sourcebook for Distance Learning and Educational Technology. 
DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: New York: New Orbit Communications 

Covers requirements and grant priorities from foundations, corporations, and 
the federal government in support of telecommunications and "new media." 
Includes a reference section to assist in funding and research of distance 
learning and educational technology. 



AUTHOR: Kromholz, Susan; Johnstone, Sally 

TITLE: A Practical Application to Training Instructional Television Faculty and 

Students. 
DATE: 1988 

SOURCE: Lifelong Learning, voLll, no.8, pp.15-16. 



AUTHOR: Lacina, Lorna J.; Book, Connie Ledoux 

TITLE: Creative Teaching on Television. 

DATE: 1989 

SOURCE: Report available from ERIC - document #ED325069 

Reports on two lessons from a graduate general education course that were 
presented in a live-television format. One group of students was placed in 
the studio with the instructor and another group in a classroom away from 
the studio. 



AUTHOR: Lacy, Helen; Wolcott, Linda 

TITLE: Effective Telecommunications Presentations: A Handbook for Distance Education 

Professionals. 
DATE: 1988 

SOURCE: For copies, call Helen Lacy at Utah Educational Network, (801) 581-4194 
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AUTHOR: Latham, Sheila; Slade, Alexander L.; Budnick, Carol 

TITLE: Library Services for Off-Campus and Distance Education: An Annotated Bibliography 
DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: Ottawa, Ontario: Canadian Library Association 



AUTHOR: Lavin, Tom 

TITLE: Best's External Degree Directory. 

DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: Northridge, CA: Academic Research Institute 



AUTHOR: Lessin, Barton M., editor 

TITLE: Off-campus Library Services: Selected Readings from Central Michigan University's 

Off-campus Library Services Conferences 
DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: Metuchen, NJ: The Scarecrow Press, Inc. 



AUTHOR: Levine, Toby Kleban 

TITLE: Teaching Telpcourses: Opportunities awi Options. 
DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: Washington, DC: The Annenberg/CPB Project and PBS Adult Learning 
Service 

Assists faculty in assessing the value of television courses for students and 
in utilizing the materials most effectively. Examines how television courses 
are developed a id how they compare co other forms of instruction, what 
is involved in teaching television courses, and how they are adopted and 
used by colleges and universities. 



AUTHOR: Malinconico, S. Michael 

TITLE: Technology and the Academic Workplace. 

DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: Library Administration & Management, vol.5, no.l (Winter), pp.25-28. 

Discusses the influence electronic technologies are having on academic 
libraries. Highlights include the combination of computer technology and 
telecommunications; the impact of integrated systems; adding value to 
information through the use of workstations and on-line databases; teaching 
and learning roles of librarians; library user -fees; and the importance of 
planning. 
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AUTHOR: Markowitz, Harold, Jr. 

TITLE: The Next Twenty Years in American Independent Study. 
DATE: 1988 

SOURCE: The American Jourual of Distafice Education, vol.2, no.2, pp.89-94. 



AUTHOR: Markwood, Richard A.; Johnstone, Sally M. (Western Cooperative for 

Educational Telecommunications), editors 
TITLE: The Nm Pathzimjs to a Decree Project Evaluation. First Year Report to the 

Auneuberg/CPB Project. 
DATE: 1992 

SOURCE: For copies, call the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
(WICHE), (303) 541-0290 

First-year observations by a team of evaluators working with each of the 
seven A/CPB New Pathways to a Degree initiative are reported. The seven 
schools participating are Oregon State System of Higher Education, College 
of St. Catherine, Community College of Maine, Indiana University-Purdue 
University at Indianapolis, Northern Virginia Community College, West 
Virginia Higher Education Sysrem, and Rochester Institute of Technology. 



AUTHOR: Mason, Robin; Kaye, Anthony 

TITLE: Mindweave: Communication, Computers, and Distance Education, 

DATE; 1989 

SOURCE: New York: Pergamon Press 



AUTHOR: McAnge, Thomas R., Jr. 

TITLE: A Survey of Educational Computer Netzvorks. 

DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: For copies, call the Virginia Cooperative Extension, (703) 231-6910 



AUTHOR: Miller, Gary E. 

TITLE: Distance Education in the United States: Collaboration Amid Diversity. 
DATE: 1989 

SOURCE: Open Learninf^, November, pp.23-27. 
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AUTHOR: 
TITLE: 
DATE: 
SOURCE: 



Moore, Michael G., editor 

Contemporary Issues in American Distance Education, 
1990 



New York: Pergamon Press 



Chapters include: '^Bridging distances to the individual learner" (Granger); 
"Research needs for adult learners via television" (Brock); "Distance education 
and the curriculum: Dredging a new mainstream" (Miller); "Delivery systems 
for distance education: Focus on computer conferencing" (Florini); and 
"Instructional design and development: Contingency management for distance 
education" (Wagner). 



AUTHOR: National Universities Degree Consortium (NUDC) 

TITLE: Student Handbook. 

DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: Englewood, CO: NUDC. 

Explains how the degree program works and includes some interesting 
material on the evaluation of transfer credit and the completion of a self- 
advising worksheet. 



AUTHOR: National University Continuing Education Association (NUCEA) 

TITLE: Lifelong Learning Trends 

DATE: 1992 

SOURCE: Washington, DC: NUCEA 



AUTHOR: National University Continuing Education Association (NUCEA) 
TITLE: Standards of the Division of Independent Study. 
DATE: 1978; Rev. 1989 
SOURCE: Washington, DC: NUCEA 



Guidelines for conducting and improving the quality of independent study 
programs and to assist in the internal and external evaluation of these 
programs. Includes sections on philosophy, mission, administration, staff, 
faculty, instruction, services, and research and evaluation. 
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AUTHOR: Olcott, Donald J., Jr. 

TITLE: Policy Issues in Statewide Delivery of University Programs by 

Telecommunications. 
DATE: 1992 

SOURCE; The American Journal of Distance Education, vol.6, no.l, pp.14-25. 

This article discusses such p^olicy issues as program prioritization, review 
procedures, academic residency, fee structures, and accreditation. Asserts that 
program approval, academic policy revision, and accreditation review are 
necessary prerequisites for successfully extending academic degree programs 
and enhancing student access. 



Oregon Community College Telecommunications Consortium 

"Ed-Net Update*' and Two Year A A Transfer Degree Integrates Telecourses 

and Ed-Net". 

1992 

OCCTC Newsletter, Spring, 

Reports that Oregon Ed-Nefs Network I, II, and III are partially completed 
and already in use. Also announces that the OCCTC may be the first 
consortium nationwide to offer a complete two-year AA transfer degree 
through integrated distance learning methods. 



AUTHOR: Paulet, R. 

TITLE: Counseling Distance Learners. 

DATE: 1987 

SOURCE: Tech Trends, vol.32, no.4 (Sept.), pp,26-28. 



AUTHOR: PBS Adult Learning Service 

TITLE: Guide to PBS Adult Learning Service Television Courses. 
DATE: 1992 

SOURCE: Alexandria, VA: Public Broadcasting Service 



AUTHOR: Phelps, Ruth 

TITLE: Distributed Training for the Reserve Component: Remote Delivery Using 

Asynchronous Compider Conferencing, 
DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: For copies, call Ruth Pht^lps, U.S. Army Research Institute for the Behavioral 
and Social Sciences, (208) 334-9390 



AUTHOR: 
TITLE: 

DATE: 
SOURCE: 
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AUTHOR: Rapaport, M, 

TITLE: Computer Mediated Communications. 

DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: New York: John Wiley & Sons 



AUTHOR: Ready, Barbara C; Sacchetti, Raymond D., editors 

TITLE: The Independent Study Catalog: NUCEA's Guide to Independent Study Through 

Correspondence Instruction, 1986-1988. 
DATE: 1986; Rev. 1992 

SOURCE: Princeton: National University Continuing Education Association (NUCEA) 
and Peterson's Guides 



AUTHOR: Roberts, Linda. (U.S. Congress, Office of Technology Assessment) 

TITLE: Linking For Learning: A Neu^ Course for Education. 

DATE: 1989 

SOURCE: Washington, DC: U,S. Government Printing Office 

Analyzes the various technological options, examines current development, 
and identifies how federal, state, and local policies could encourage more 
efficient and effective use of telecommunications technologies in distance 
learning. 

AUTHOR: Sachs, Steven G. 

TITLE: Teaching Thinking Skills to Distant Learners. 
DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: Tech Trends, vol.36, no.l (Jan./Feb.), pp.28-32. 

Recommends strategies for working with distance learners that require those 
students to have a model of set procedures to follow, so that they produce 
results that show their thought processes. Part of a special project on 
thinking skills by three Virginia community colleges. 



AUTHOR: Schaffer, James M. 

TITLE: Preparing Faculty and Designing Courses for Delivery Via Audio 

Teleconferencing. 
DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: Journal of Adult Education, vol.18, no.2 (Spring), pp.11-18. 

The University of Wyoming uses two-way audio teleconferencing to deliver 
instruction to distance learners. The design of telecourses follows five stages: 
faculty recruitment, precourse discussions with the course coordinator, faculty 
workshop, small-group instructional diagnosis for midcourse feedback, and 
final course evaluation. 
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AUTHOR: Shapiro, Jeremy J,; Hughes, Shelley K, 

TITLE: Networked Information Resources in Distance Education for Adults. 
DATE: 1992 

SOURCE: Technological Horizons m Education, voL19, no.ll (June), pp.66-69. 

Discusses The Fielding Institute in Santa Barbara, Calif oniia, where graduate 
education is offered to adult students located all over the world. On-line 
information is key to its curriculum; on-line searching and the many uses 
to which students apply the acquired information is examined. 



AUTHOR: Staman, E. Michael 

TITLE: An Action Plan for Infusing Technology into the Teaching Learning Process. 
DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: CauselEffect, vol.13, no. 2 (Summer), pp.34-40. 

This article proposes a model for a supported, managed effort fo create an 
environment in which faculty can successfully integrate technology into the 
teaching process. The model is based on needs identified by the information 
services organization at West Chester University. An alternative financial 
model is offered. 



AUTHOR: Strain, John 

TITLE: Policies in American External Study: Credit for Extra-Institutional Learning. 

DATE: 1989 

SOURCE: Distance Education, vol 10, no.2, pp.230-241. 



AUTHOR: Thorson, Marcie Kisner 

TITLE: Campus-Free College Degrees, Fourth Edition, 

DATE: 1989 

SOURCE: Tulsa: Thorson Guides 



AUTHOR: U.S. Department of the Navy. 

TITLE: DANTES Catalog of External Degree Programs, 

DATE: 1988 (Dec.) 

SOURCE: Pensacola: U.S. Department of the Navy 
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AUTHOR: University of Maine at Augusta Office of Distance Education 
TITLE: The Community College of Maine Annual Report, Year Two, 1990-1991. 
DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: For copies, call the University of Maine at Augusta, (207) 621-3403 

The Community College of Maine was created co provide greatly increased 
access to educational opportunity for Maine citizens; 1990-91 marked the 
second full year in operation. This report provides a detailed accounting of 
the activities and events of that year. 



AUTHOR: University of Maryland University College 

TITLE: External Baccalaureate Degree Programs in the United States. 

DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: Washington, DC: The Annenberg/CPB Project 

The University of Maryland University College identified and examined 15 
external baccalaureate degree programs nationally to elicit specific information 
on administrative policies, admission and graduation requirements, support 
services, distance education course design, and pedagogical strategies. 



AUTHOR: Utah Education Network, The 

TITLE: Network Offers Final Faculty Training Class for 1991-1992. 

DATE: 1992 

SOURCE: Electronic Distance Education in Utah Update, April, p.5. 

Faculty and Staff Development Workshops are required of all persons 
scheduled to use any of the Utah Education Network's telecommunications 
systems, and faculty representing public education and Utah's colleges and 
university are expected to attend. One of only a handful of in-depth training 
programs for distance education faculty offered around the country. 



AUTHOR: Verduin, John R., Jr.; Clark, Thomas A, 

TITLE: Distance Education: The Foundations of Effective Practice, 

DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: San Francisco: Jossey-Bass 

Gives adult educators in a range of fields a comprehensive reference for 
developing educationally sound, creative, nontraditional approaches to 
learning that use a variety of media in a wide range of settings. Presents 
and gives applications for an innovative approach to distance instruction 
based on adult learning theory. 
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AUTHOR: Wagner, Ellen D. 

TITLE: Teaching on Tele-Systems: A Faculty Vevelopment Handbook, 
DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: The University of Northern Colorado. For copies, call the Western 
Cooperative for Educational Television, (303) 541-0231 



AUTHOR: Watkins, Barbara L., and Wright, Stephen J., editors 

TITLE: The Foundations of American Distance Education: A Century of Collegiate 

Correspondence Study. 
DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: Continuing Education Bookstore, Texas Tech University, (806) 742-2352 

Describes the history of collegiate correspondence study, discusses its current 
state of practice, and speculates on its prospects for the future. Nineteen 
individuals — several of whom are recognized as leaders in the field of 
distance education — contributed to this volume. 



AUTHOR: Wells, Rosalie A. (Boise State University) 

TITLE: Computer-Mediated Communications for Distance Education and Training: Literature 

Review and International Resources, 
DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: For copies, call Ruth H. Phelps, U.S. Army Research Institute for the 
Behavioral and Social Sciences, (208) 334-9390 



AUTHOR: Western Cooperative for Educational Telecommunications Faculty 

Development Subcommittee 
TITLE: Faculty Resource Guide to Distance Education, 
DATE: 1990 

SOURCE: For copies, call the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
(WICHE), (303) 541-0290 



AUTHOR: Western Cooperative for Educational Telecommunications (WICHE) 
TITLE: Reports from Western States, Educational Telecommunications Plans, Policies, 

Programs, 
DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: For copies, call the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
(WICHE), (303) 541-0290 

Contains reports from Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hav^aii, Idaho, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 



AUTHOR: Wisconsin Public Telecon^munications for Education 
TITLE: MATC to Offer Video-based Degree. 
DATE: 1992 

SOURCE: Telelinkr voL5, no,5 (May /June), p.l. 

Reports that Milwaukee Area Technical College has become the first school 
in Wisconsin to offer a degree that could be earned primarily via distance 
education, the 64-credit Associate of Arts in Liberal Arts and Sciences degree. 



AUTHOR: Zigerell, James 

TITLE: The Uses of Televisio7i in Ainerican Higher Education. 

DATE: 1991 

SOURCE: New York: Praeger 

Describes instructional television audiences and the attitudes and concerns 
of faculties. Also discusses instructional TV design and production. 
Succeeding chapters review efforts made to evaluate the effectiveness of 
television instruction and the characteristics of television learners. Focuses 
on how technologies help educators serve people in new ways, not on the 
technologies themselves. 



TITLE: Helping Learners at a Distance, Proceedings from the Annual Conference on 

Teaching at a Distance (Madison, Wisconsin). 
DATE: 1989 

SOURCE: Report available from ERIC - document #ED315551 

This document contains 35 papers including: "Distance Education with a 
Human Face" (Holmberg); "Time Is Money and Vice Versa: Reflections on 
Using Satellite Delivery to Improve Cycle Time and Quality" (Robinson); 
"Hypertext" (Kearsley); "Site Coordination and Support Services*' (Roberts, 
Harvey-Foulds); "Coordinating the Use of Cable Technology in Oakland 
County, Michigan" (O'Donnell, Gholz); "Telecommunications Instructional 
Consortium" (Blakesley, Regnier), Proceedings also are available from 1990 
and 199L 
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Appendix 2. 



Glossary of Technology Terms 



Audioconference: A telephone call involving more than two people. 

Audiobridge: A device that allows high-fidelity conference calls involving many parties. 

Audiographic: Combines an audioconference with some means of graphic support that ei\ables people 
at various locations to talk, look at visual images, and draw visual images. 

Audiotape or audiocassette: The electromagnetic storage of sound. 

Broadcast television: An electronic system of transmitting full motion video and synchronized sound 
through space by electrical waves. 

Cable television: A communication system that distributes audiovisual material on a coaxial cable. 

CD-ROM (Compact Disc-Read Only Memory'): A laser disc exactly like an audio CD, except that it 
can store text, graphics, and full-motion video in addition to sound. 

Closed circuit television: A system for transmitting audiovisual signals with receiving and originating 
equipment linked directly by cable, microwave^ or telephone lines. Generally, circuits are limited to 
a single building on a campus or to a few specific off-campus sites. 

Compressed video: A transmission system in which special equipment is used to "compress" the video 
signal before sending it, a technique that gets rid of redundant information. A similar piece of 
equipment is used at the receiving end to "decompress" the video so that it can once again be put on 
a screen. Compressed video signals typically are transmitted by satellite or fiber-optic cable directly 
to the viewing site where they are captured by a satellite antenna or receiver. New ultra -compression 
techniques may eventually allow video to be transmitted over regular telephone lines. 

Computer conferencing: Similar to electronic mail but with many more features. In addition to regular 
mail, comments can be organized and stored by topic. In an E-mail system, the student reads all 
messages in the order they were received. In a computer conferencing system, the student might first 
read current (or past) contributions to a conference on this week's material, then turn to another 
conference storing the growing transcript about a project he or she is doing with other students, and 
then pause to read the "hallway" conversation. Conferencing systems often offer additional features 
as well to make team work easier. 

Direct Broadcast Satellite (DBS): Television programming that is transmitted via satellite directly to 
the user who receives visual and aural information using a satellite antenna or receiver. 

Electronic mail: Allows people to send each other text messages and, in some systems, other types 
of computer-based information as well. A computer and modem ordinarily are used to transmit E- 
mail through telephone lines. 

Fax: A system that transmits a facsimile of print material over telephone lines. 

Fiber-optic cable: Uses laser light instead of electricity to carry a signal. Has the capacity to carry far 
more information at less cost than copper wire or coaxial cable. Permits two-way audio, data, and 
video transmission, has a high capacity and speed, easily expandable channel capacity, and a high- 
quality signal. 

Hypertext and Hypermedia: Hypertext takes advantage of the random access storage of a computer 
to organize its text in a nonlinear way; each piece of text can be linked to one or more other pieces 
in no preferred linear order. Hypermedia sometimes is used to denote hypertexts that include graphics 
and even sound and video. 
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Instructional Television Fixed Service (ITFS): A form of closed circuit television that uses microwaves 
to transmit video and audio. Permits one-way broadcast or point-to-point audio, data, and video 
communication. Low-cost delivery but crowded frequencies, especially in cities; FCC licensing required; 
limited transmission range; line of sight required. Wider coverage area can be achieved using repeaters; 
is sometimes used to rebroadcast satellite-delivered programming. 

Integrated Services Digital Network: ISDN equipment can transmit voice, data, and compressed video 
over a single, copper telephone line. Because of the way ISDN transmits information, computers do 
not need modems if ISDN is available. 

Internet: A growing network of computer networks extending worldwide with a common address 
structure so that electronic mail or other files originating at one computer on one network can be sent 
to other computers on other networks. Among the many networks that are part of this burgeoning 
structure are Internet, Bitnet, CompuServe, MCI Mail, and Applelmk. 

Modem: A device that translates computer information so that it can be sent over an ordinary 
telephone line. 

One-way video: Any system that only sends audiovideo signals from one site to another, but not the 
reverse. This may be accomplished via broadcast transmission over standard UHF and VHF television 
channels or via such other transmission technologies as ITFS, microwave, closed circuit, or cable. 

Optical disc (also called laser disc): Any disc on which data is stored and read with a laser beam. 
An audio disc (CD) is an example of an optical disc. Other examples include videodisc and CD-ROMs. 

Picture phone: An inexpensive audiographic device that has a camera and a very small video screen, 
and attaches to an ordinary telephone. It allows participants to share still images. 

Satellite, communications: A man-made vehicle that orbits the Earth. Communications satellites receive 
electronic signals from Earth and beam them back to Earth at different locations. 

Videodisc: An optical disc about the size of a record that can store full motion video, still 
photographs, and text. 

Videotape or videocassette: Electromechanical storage of audio and video information. 
Voice mail: A technology similar to an answering machine. 

VSAT (Very Small Aperture Teiminal): Very small satellite dishes are used to send and receive digital 
information via satellite. VSATs provide the same function as a modem but can be accessed through 
a local phone call, transmit information more rapidly than most modems, and can transmit voice, text, 
data, and (in somewhat rough form) full motion video. Numerous VSAT messages can travel over 
phone lines simultaneously. 
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Appendix 3« 



PBS Adult Learning Liaisons 

(Accurate as of July 1992) 



ALABAMA 

HENRY BONNER 
ALABAMA PUBLIC 
TELEVISION 

2101 MAGNOLIA AVENUE 
BIRMINGHAM, AL 35205-2827 
(205) 328-8756 

ALASKA 

DICK ENDERS 
KAKM/CHANNEL 7 
2677 PROVIDENCE DRIVE 
ANCHORAGE, AK 99508-4612 
(907) 563-7070 

ALLEN AUXIER 
KYUK/CHANNEL 4 
RADIO STREET 
BETHEU AK 99559 
(907) 543-3131 

GREG RUFF 
KUAC/CHANNEL 9 
U. OF ALASKA 
312 TANANA DRIVE 
FAIRBANKS, AK 99701 
(907) 474-7491 

BETSY BRENNEMAN 
KTOO/CHANNEL 3 
224 FOURTH STREET 
JUNEAU, AK 99801-1144 
(907) 586-9981 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

NANCY SATELE 

KVZK/CHANNEL 2 

GOVT. OF AMERICAN SAMOA 

PAGO PAGO, AS 96799 

(684) 633^191 

ARIZONA 

MICHAEL A. THOMSEN 
KAET/CHANNEL 8 
ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 
STAUFFER B249 
TEMPE, AZ 85287-1405 
(602) 965-2316 

OLIVIA SMITH 
KUAT/CHANNEL 6 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
TUCSON, AZ 85721-0001 
(602) 621-7465 



ARKANSAS 

JOHN CHEEK 

ARKANSAS PTV NETWORK 
350 SOUTH DONAGHEY 
CONWAY, AR 72032-6828 
(501) 682-2386 

CALIFORNIA 

ST. CLAIR ADAMS 
KEET/CHAr^NEL 13 
P.O. BOX 13 
EUREKA, CA 95502-0013 
(707) 445-0813 

JOHN C. WHITE 
KVPT/CHANNEL 18 
1544 VAN NESS AVENUE 
FRESNO, CA 93721-1213 
(209) 266-1800 

PAT PETRIC 

KOCE /CHANNEL 50 

15751 GOTHARD STREET 

HUNTINGTON BEACH, CA 

92647 

(714) 895-5623 

DAVID CRIPPENS 

KCET /CHANNEL 28 

4401 SUNSET BOULEVARD 

LOS ANGELES, CA 90027-6017 

(213) 666-6500 

PATRICIA MARSHALL 
KLCS/CHANNEL 58 
1061 WEST TEMPLE STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90012-1590 
(213) 625-6958 

MYRON TISDEL 
KIXE/CHANNEL 9 
P.O. BOX 9 

REDDING, CA 96099-0009 
(916) 243-5493 

KAY MCCABE 
KRCB/CHANNEL 22 
5850 LABATH AVENUE 
ROHNERT PARK, CA 94928-2041 
(707) 585-8522 

SUSAN PRINCE 
KVIE-TV 

CORPORATE SUPPORT 
P.O. BOX 6 

SACRAMENTO, CA 95812-0006 
(916) 929-5843 



LARRY BERTRAND 

KVCR/CHANNEL 24 

701 S. MT. VERNON AVENUE 

SAN BERNARDINO, CA 

92410-2748 

(714) 888^6511 

VANESSA GEORGE 
KPBS/CHANNEL 15 
SAN DIEGO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

SAN DIEGO, CA 92182-0002 
(619) 594-5714 

KATHYRN DREW 
KQED/CHANNEL 9 
2601 MARIIOSA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 
94110-1400 
(415) 553-2280 

KAREN ROBERTS 
KTEH/CHANNEL 54 
100 SKYPORT DRIVE 
SAN JOSE, CA 95115 
(408) 437-5454 

RICHARD ZANARDI 
KCSM/CHANNEL 60 
1700 WEST HILLSDALE 
BOULEVARD 

SAN MATEO, CA 94402-3757 
(415) 574-6586 

COLORADO 

KIRBY MCCLURE 
KBDI/CHANNEL 12 
2246 FEDERAL BLVD. 
DENVER, CO 8021 M642 
(303) 458-1200 

JOSEFINA TUASON 
KRMA/CHANNEL 6 
1261 GLEN ARM PLACE 
DENVER, CO 80204-2112 
(303) 892-6666 

GREG SINN 
KTSC - TV 

2200 BONFORTE BLVD. 
PUEBLO, CO 81001^901 
<719) 543-8800 

CONNECTICUT 

l^RRY UIFKIN 
CONNECTICUT ETV 
240 NEW BRITAIN AVENUE 
P.O. BOX 260240 
HARTFORD, CT 06126-0240 
(203) 278-5310 
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ADULT LEARNING UAISON 
WEDW/CHANNEL 49 
307 ATLANTIC STREET 
STAMFORD, Ct 06901 
<203) 965-0440 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

KAREN ZILL 
WETA/CHANNEL 26 
P.O. BOX 2626 

WASHINGTON, DC 20827-2626 
(703) 998-2716 

MONICA RILEY 
WHMM/CHANNEL 32 
2222 FOURTH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, DC 20001-2312 
(202) 806-3200 

FLORIDA 

KIRK LEHTOMAA 
WSFP /CHANNEL 30 
CHANNEL 30 DRIVE 
BONITA SPRINGS, FL 33923 
(813) 598-9737 

BILL REID 

WRES ^ TV 

1519 CLEAR LAKE 

COCOA, FL 32922-6419 

(407) 632-nil 

RUSS ADKINS 
WCEU/CHANNEL ]? 
P.O. BOX 2811 
DAYTONA BEACH, FL 
32120-2811 
(904) 255-8131 

LYN GANZ 
WUFT/CHANNEL 5 
UNIV. OF FLORIDA 
1200 WEIMER HALL 
GAINESVILLE, FL 32611-2003 
(904) 392-5551 

RICHARD V. BROWN 
WJCT/CHANNEL 7 
100 FESTIVAL PARK AVENUE 
JACKSONVILLE, FL 32202-1397 
(904) 353-7770 

RAY CRUZ 
WLRN/CHANNEL 17 
172 N.E. 15TH STREET 
MIAMt, FL 33132-1348 
(305) 995-2245 



JOHN FELTON 
WPBT /CHANNEL 2 
14901 N.E. 20TH AVENUE 
MIAMI, FL 33181-1121 
(305) 949-8321 

MALCOLM WALL 
WMFE/CHANNEL 24 
11510 EAST COLONIAL DRIVE 
ORLANDO, FL 32817-4605 
(305) 273-2300 

ALLAN PIZZATO 
WSRE/CHANNEL 23 
lOOO COLLEGE BLVD 
PENSACOLA, FL 32504-8910 
(904) 484-1200 

DENISE HALL 

WFSU /CHANNEL 11 

2565 POTTSDAMER STREET 

TALLAHASSEE, R 32310-6tM6 

(904) 487-3170 

STEVE STROUF 
WEDU/CHANNEL 3 
1300 NORTH BOULEVARD 
TAMPA, FL 33607-5645 
(813) 254-9338 

THOMAS WILSON 
WUSF/CHANNEL 16 
SVC BUILDING 116 
TAMPA, R 33620 
(813) 974-4000 

JIM MORAN 

WXEL /CHANNEL 42 

P.O. BOX 6607 

WEST PALM BEACH, R 

33405-0607 

(407) 737-8000 

GEORGIA 

BILL SCOTT 

GEORGIA PUBLIC TELEVISION 
1540 STEWART AVE, S.W. 
ATLANTA, GA 30310-4446 
(404) 756-4700 

DR. MARY ARMSTRONG 
WPBA/CHANNEL 30 
740 BISMARK ROAD, N.E. 
ATLANTA, GA 3U324-4102 
(404) 827-8900 

GUAM 

ARLENE QU[CH<X:H0 
KGTF/CHANNEL 12 
P.O. BOX 21449, GMF 
AGANA, GU 96921 
(617) 734-2207 



HAWAII 

CARLOS MOLINA 
KHET/CHANNEL 11 
2350 DOLE STREET 
HONOLULU, HI 96822-2410 
(808) 955-7878 

IDAHO 

RON PISANESCHI 
KAID/IDAHO NETWORK 
1910 UNIVERSITY DRIVE 
BOISE, ID 83725-0001 
(208) 385-3344 

illinois 

candis isberner 
wsiu/channel 8 
1048 communications 
southern illinois 
university 
carbondale, il 62901 

(618) 453-4343 

KEN BENO 

WEIV /CHANNEL 51 

EASTERN ILLINOIS 

UNIVERSITY 

BUZZARD 139 

CHARLESTON, IL 61920 

(217) 581-5956 

JENNIFER BENSON 
WrrW/CHANNEL 11 
5400 NORTH ST. LOUIS AVE. 
CHICAGO, IL 60625-4623 
(312) 509-5523 

JOAN BRANT 
WYCC /CHANNEL 20 
7500 SOUTH PULASKI RD. 
CHICAGO, IL 60652-1242 
(312) 838-4854 

LAURAN HALDEMAN 
WQPT/CHANNEL 24 
600 34TH AVENUE 
MOLINE, IL 61265-5870 
(309) 796-1311 

KENNETH J. GARRY 
WUSI/CHANNEL 16 
P O. BOX 430 
OLNEY, IL 62450-0430 
(618) 395-3422 

SHIRLEY R<X:HMAN 
WTVP/CHANNEL 47 
1501 WEST BRADLEY AVE. 
PEORIA, IL 61625-0001 
(309) 676-4747 
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SCOTT MULFORD 
WMEC/CHANNEL 22 
P.O. BOX 6248 

SPRINGFIELD, IL 62708-6248 
(217) 786-6647 

ELAINE HARBISON 
WILL/CHANNEL 12 
1110 WEST MAIN STREET 
URBANA, IL 61801-2413 
(217) 333-1070 

INDIANA 

GINO BRANCOLINI 
WTIU/CHANNEL 30 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
RADIO & TV BLDG. #215 
BLOOMINGTON, IN 47405 
(812) 885-5900 

KEN LAWRENCE 
WNIT/CHANNEL 34 
P.O. BOX 3434 
ELKHART, IN 46515-3434 
(219) 674-5961 

BONNIE RHEINHARDT 
WNIN/CHANNEL 9 
405 CARPENTER STREET 
EVANSVILLE, IN 47708-1027 
(812) 423-2973 

KRISTEN RAJCHEL 
WFWA/FORT WAYNE PTV 
P.O. BOX 39 

FORT WAYNE, IN 46801-0039 
(219) 484-8839 

ALAN CLOE 
WFYI/CHANNEL 20 
1401 N. MERIDIAN STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS, IN 46202-2304 
(317) 636-2020 

RICHARD PARKER 
VVYIN/CHANNEL 56 
8625 INDIANA PLACE 
MERRILLVILLE, IN 46410-6369 
(219) 736-5656 

BOB SMITH 
WIPB/CHANNEL 49 
P.O. BOX 1708 
MUNCIE, IN 47308-1708 
(317) 285-1249 

KAREN SUTTON 
WVUT/CHANNEL 22 
1200 NORTH 2ND STREET 
VINCENNES, IN 47591-2325 
(812) 885-4120 



IOWA 

LINDA SCHATZ 
IOWA PUBLIC TELEVISION 
6450 CORPORATE DRIVE 
P.O. BOX 6450 
JOHNSTON, lA 50131-1636 
(515) 281-4500 

KANSAS 

BARBARA BALDWIN 
KOOD/CHANNEL 9 
6TH & ELM STREETS 
BUNKER HILL, KS 67626 
(913) 483-6990 

DALE N. ANDERSON 
KTWU/CHANNEL 11 
301 NORTH WANAMAKER RD. 
TOPEKA, KS 66606-9601 
(913) 272-8181 

CARL- CHANCE 
KPTS/CHANNEL 8 
P.O. BOX 288 
WICHITA, KS 67201-0288 
(316) 838-3090 

KENTUCKY 

CHARLES M. ANDERSON 
WKYU/CHANNEL 24 
153 ACADEMIC COMPLEX 
BOWLING GREEN, KY 42101 
(502) 745-2153 

MARY L. OLSON 
KETV/KENTUCKY ETV 
600 COOPER DRIVE 
LEXINGTON, KY 40502-2248 
(606) 233-3000 

HELEN STRONG 
WKPC/CHANNEL 15 
4309 BISHOP LANE 
LOUISVILLE, KY 40218-4517 
(502) 459-9572 

LOUISIANA 

BARBARA WEBER 
LOUISIANA PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 
7860 ANSELMO LANE 
BATON ROUGE, LA 70810-1101 
(504) 767-5660 

SISTER ROSE MARY WESSEL 
WLAE-TV 

INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 
2929 S. CARROLTON AVE. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 70118-4301 
(504) 866-7411 



BETH SCHWARTZ 
WYES/CHANNEL 12 
P.O. BOX 24026 

NEW ORLEANS, LA 70184-4026 
(504) 486-5511 

MAINE 

CHUCK HALSTED 
MPBN/MAINE NETWORK 
65 TEXAS AVENUE 
BANGOR, ME 04401-4324 
(207) 941-1010 

HARRY J. WEIST, JR. 
WCBB/CHANNEL 10 
1450 LISBON STREET 
LEWISTON, ME 04240-3514 
(207) 783-9101 

MARYLAND 

MARY ANN SPANGLER 
MARYLAND PUBUC 
TELEVISION 

11767 OWINGS MILL BLVD. 
OWINC^ MILLS, MD 21117-1499 
(301) 356-5600 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MARGIE YAMAMOTO 
WGBH/CHANNEL 2 
125 WESTERN AVENUE 
BOSTON, MA 02134-1098 
(617) 492-2777 

CAROL PAQUETTE 
WGBY/CHANNEL 57 
44 HAMPDEN STREET 
SPRINGFIELD, MA 01103-1286 
(413) 781-2801 

MICHIGAN 

DOUG HALLADAY 
WTVS/CHANNEL 56 
7441 2ND BOULEVARD 
DETROIT, MI 48202-2701 
(313) 873-7200 

ROBERT MULBACH 
WKAR/CHANNEL 23 
212 COMMERCIAL ARTS BLDG. 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAST LANSING, MI 48824 
(517) 35i-2300 

PAMELA lOLLARD 
WFUM/CHANNEL 28 
UNIV. OF MICHIGAN/RINT 
FLINT, Ml 48503-6207 
(313) 762-3028 




BARBARA FOURNIER 

WGVU/WGVK-TV 

301 WEST FULTON STRERT 

GRAND RAPIDS, MI 49504-6492 

(616) 895-3386 

JAN MCKINNON 

WGVU/WGVK-TV 

301 WEST FULTON STREET 

GRAND RAPIDS, MI 49504-6492 

(616) 771-6666 

IRENE ILMONEN 
WNML7CHANNEL 13 
LRC NORTHERN MICHIGAN 
UNIV, 

MARQUETTE, MI 49855 
(906) 227-1300 

LINDA HYDE 
WCMU/CHANNEL 14 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIV. 
MT. PLEASANT, MJ 48859-0001 
(517) 774-3105 

RUBY T. IWAMASA 
WUCM/CHANNEL 1^ 
DELTA COLLEGE 
DELTA ROAD 

UNIVERSITY CENTER, Ml 48710 
(517) 686-9361 

MINNESOTA 

JUDY FAST 
KWCM /CHANNEL 10 
120 WEST SCHLIEMAN 
APPLETON, MN 56208-1351 
(612) 289-2622 

MARK GODDARD 
KSMQ/CHANNEL 15 
1900 8TH AVENUE, N.W. 
AUSTIN, MN 55912-1473 
(507) 433-0678 

EMILY LAHTl 
KAWE/CHANNEL 9 
P.O. BOX 9 

BEMIDJI STATE UNIV. 
BEMIDJI, MN 56601-0009 
(218) 751-3407 

NANCY HOENJ: 

WDSE /CHANNEL 8 

1202 E. UNIVERSITY CIRCLE 

DULUTH, MN 55811-2420 

(218) 724-8567 

DENNIS LACOMB 
KTCA 2/KTCl 17 
172 EAST FOURTH STREET 
ST. PAUL, MN 55101-1447 
(612) 222-1717 



EUSE MARQUAM-JAHNS 
KTCl /CHANNEL 17 
172 EAST FOURTH STREET 
ST. PAUL, MN 55101-1400 
(612) 222-1717 

MISSISSIPPI 

JODY JAEGER 
WMAA/MISSISSIPPI ETV 
P.O. DRAWER 1101 
JACKSON, MS 39215-1101 
(601) 982-6565 

MISSOURI 

KATHERINE SODEN 
KCPT/CHANNEL 19 
125 EAST 31ST STREET 
KANSAS CITY, MO 64108-3216 
(816) 756-3580 

REBECCA GOODRUM 
KETC/CHANNEL 9 
6996 MILLBROOK BLVD. 
ST, LOUIS, MO 63130-4433 
(314) 725-2460 

KIM MEYER 
KOZK/CHANNEL 21 
MPO BOX 21 

SPRINGRELD, MO 65801-0021 
(417) 865-2100 

MIKE aKEEFE 
KMOS TV 

CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
UNIV. 

WARRENBURG, MO 64093-5000 
(816) 429-4042 

MONTANA 

RONALD GJESTSON 
KUSM/CHANNEL 9 
MONTANA STATE UNIV. 
VISUAL COMM. BLDG 172 
BOZEMAN, MT 59717-0002 
(406) 994-3437 

NEBRASKA 

GWEN NUGENT 
KUON /CHANNEL 12 
UNIV. OF NEBRASKA 
P.O. BOX 8311 
LINCOLN, NE 68501 
(402) 472-3611 

MARCHETTA STEVENS 
NEBRASKA ETV NETWORK 
1800 NORTH 33RD STREET 
LINCOLN, NE 68503-1409 
(402) 472-3611 



NEVADA 

RUTH UHLS 
KLVX/CHANNEL 10 
4210 CHANNEL 10 DRIVE 
LAS VEGAS, NV 89119-5454 
(702) 737-1010 

REX L. GUNDERSON 
KNPB/CHANNEL 5 
P.O. BOX 14730 
RENO, NV 89507-4730 
(702) 784-4555 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

DENNIE FORTE 
NEW HAMreniRE NETWORK 
BOX 1100 MAST ROAD 
DURHAM, NH 03824-0110 
(603) 868-1100 

NEW JERSEY 

WALT FREAS 
NEW JERSEY NETWORK 
1573 PARKSIDE AVE., CN-777 
TRENTON, NJ 08638-2606 
(609) 530-5252 

NEW MEXICO 

ELISEO CASILLAS 
KNME-TV CHANNEL 5 
1130 UNIVERSITY BLVD., NE 
ALBUQUERQUE, NM 87102-1736 
(505) 277-2121 

JIM FICKLIN 
KRWG/CHANNEL 22 
BOX TV-22 

LAS CRUCES, NM 88003 
(505) iA(>-7m 

CLYDE POWELL 
KENW/CHANNEL 3 
EAST NEW MEXICO UNIV. 
PORT ALES, NM 88130 
(505) 562-2112 

NEW YORK 

FAITH ROGOW 
WSKG /CHANNEL 46 
P.O. BOX 3000 

BINGHAMTON, NY 13902-3000 
(607) 775-0100 

TERRENCE O'DRlSCOLL 
WNYE/CHANNEL 25 
112 TILLARY STREET 
BROOKLYN, NY 11201-2926 
(718) 935-4480 
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ANTHONY BUTTINO 
WNED/CHANNEL 17 
184 BARTON STREET 
BUFFALO, NY 14213-1588 
(716) 881-5000 

CAROL SATCHWELL 
WCNY/CHANNEL 24 
506 OLD LIVERPOOL ROAD 
LIVERPOOL, NY 13088 
(315) 453-2424 

SANDRA SHEPPARD 
WNET /CHANNEL 13 
356 WEST 58TH STREET 
NEW YORK, NY 10019-1804 
(212) 560-2000 

DORIS FLAX 
WLIW/CHANNEL 21 
CHANNEL 21 DRIVE 
P,0. BOX 21 

PLAIN VIEW, NY 11803-5015 
(516) 367-2100 

lOANNE PERRY 
WCFE-TV /CHANNEL 57 
ONE SESAME STREET 
PLATT5BURGH, NY 12901-9769 
(518) 563-9770 

PATRICIA HETTRICH 
WXXI/CHANNEL 21 
P.O. BOX 21 

ROCHESTER, NY 14601-0021 
(716) 325-7500 

EILEEN NASH 
WMHT/CHANNEL 17 
BOX 17 

SCHENECTADY, NY 12301-0017 
(518) 356-1700 

lEREMY GRAVES 
WNPE/CHANNEL 16 
1056 ARSENAL STREET 
WATERTOWN, NY 13601-2210 
(315) 782-3142 

NORTH CAROLINA 

SHEILA TUCKER 
WIVI /CHANNEL 42 
42 COLISEUM DRIVE 
CHARLOTTE, NC 28205-7029 
(704) 372-2442 

RON PLUMMER 

UNC CENTER FOR PUBLIC TV 

P.O, BOX 14900 

10 T.W. ALEXANDER DRIVE 

RESEARCH TRIANGLE PK, NC 

27709-4900 

(919) 549-7000 



NORTH DAKOTA 
VAL BABB 

PRAIRIE PUBLIC BROAD. 
207 N. 5TH STREET 
FARGO, ND 58102-4827 
(701) 241-6900 

OHIO 

MARVIN BOWMAN 

WOUB/CHANNEL 20, 

WOUC/CHANNEL 44 

OHIO UNIV. TELECOMM. CTR. 

ATHENS, OH 45701 

(614) 594-5682 

TONY SHORT 
WBGU/CHANNEL 57 
245 TROUPE AVENUE 
BOWLING GREEN, OH 
43402-3158 
(419) 372-2700 

Br,VERLY THIELMEYER 
WCET/CHANNEL 48 
1223 CENTRAL PARKWAY 
CINCINNATI, OH 45214-2812 
(513) 381-4033 

CAROL B05LEY 
WVIZ/CHANNEL 25 
4300 BROOKPARK ROAD 
CLEVELAND, OH 44134-1124 
(216) 398-2800 

MARCELITA HASKINS 
WOSU /CHANNEL 34 
2400 OLENTANGY RIVER RD, 
COLUMBUS, OH 43210-1059 
(614) 292-9678 

RON HINTON 
WPTD/CHANNEL 16 
no SOUTH JEFFERSON 
DAYTON, OH 45402-2402 
(513) 220-1600 

STEVE MiTC»;ELL 
WNEO/CHANNEL 45 
1750 CAM.^US CENTER DR, 
BOX 5191 

KENT, OH 44240-5191 
(216) 678-1656 

JO ANN SHIELDS 
WGTE/CHANNEL 30 
P,0. BOX 30 

TOLEDO, OH 43697-0030 
(419) 243-3091 



OKLAHOMA 

LOIS HAViTKINS 
KXON /CHANNEL 35 
WILL R(X;eRS & COLLEGE 
HILL 

CLAREMORE, ok 74017 
(918) 341-7510 

PATTY THAXTON 
OKLAHOMA ETV AUTHORITY 
7403 NORTH KELLEY AVENUE 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 
73111-8420 
(405) 478-4300 

OREGON 

FRED FLAXMAN 
KSYS/CHANNEL 8 
34 SOUTH FIR STREET 
.MEDFORD, OR 97501-3114 
(503) 779-0808 

CHERYLL FLANINGAM 
OREGON PB 

7140 S.W. MACADAM AVE. 
PORTLAND, OR 97219-3099 
(503) 293-1903 

PENNSYLVANIA 

FRANK rX)BIAS 
WLVT/CHANNEL 39 
MOUNTAIN DRIVE 
BETHLEHEM, PA 18015 
(215) 867-4677 

TOM McLaren 

WQLN/CHANNEL 54 
8425 PEACH STREET 
ERIE, PA 16509-4718 
(814) 864-3001 

JOEL BECHTEL 
WITF/CHANNEL 33 
1982 LOCUST LANE 
HARRISBURG, PA 17109-3332 
(717) 236-6000 

DAVID RUBINSOHN 
WHYY/CHANNEL 12 
150 NORTH SIXTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 19106-1508 
(215) 351-1200 

NICHOLE HARMON 
WYBE/CHANNEL 35 
6117 RIDGE AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 19128-1604 
(215) 483-3900 
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MARC POLLOCK 
WQED/CHANNEL 13 
4802 FIFTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH, PA 15213-2918 
(412) 622-1300 

HM WIENER 

WQEX-TV/CHANNEL 16 
4802 HFTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH, ['A 15213-2918 
(412) 622-1550 

|OY EVANS 
WVIA/CHANNEL 44 
OLD BOSTON ROAD 
PITTSTON, PA 18640-9603 
(717) 344-1244 

DAVID MERCER 
WPSX /CHANNEL 3 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIV. 
WAGNER ANNEX 
UNIVERSITY PARK, PA 16802 
(814) 865-9531 

PUERTO RICO 

GLORIA HERNANDEZ 
WMTJ/CHANNEL 40 
P.O. BOX 21345 
RIO PIEDRAS, PR 00928-1345 
(809) 766-2600 

RHODE ISLAND 

LEROI CZASKOS 
WSBE/CHANNEL 36 
50 PARK LANE 
PROVIDENCE, RI 02907-3124 
(401) 277-36" 6 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

RONALD SCHOENHERR 
WJWJ /CHANNEL 16 
P.O. BOX 1165 
BEAUFORT, SC 29901-1165 
(803) 524-0808 

CHARLOTTE HARRIS 

SOUTH CAROLINA PUBLIC TV 

DIV. OF 

CONTINUING ED. 
2712 MILLWOOD AVENUE 
COLUMBIA, SC 29205-1221 
(803) 737-3452 

ROBERT FREIRSON 
WNSC/CHANNEL 30 
P.O. BOX 11766 
ROCK HILL, SC 29731-1766 
(803) 324-3184 



JAMES L. BARNARD 
WRJA/CHANNEL 27 
P.O. BOX 1836 
SUMTER, SC 29151-1836 
(803) 773-5546 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

LARRY MILLER 
KESD/CHANNEL 8 
SOUTH DAKOTA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

PUGSLEY CENTER, BOX 2218^6 
BR(30KINGS, SD 57007 
(605) 688-4191 

ALLEN KIRTS 
SOUTH DAKOTA ETV 
414 EAST CLARK STREET 
VERMILLION, SD 57069-2307 
(605) 677-5861 

TENNESSEE 

YVONNE DERRICK50N 
WTCI/CHANNEL 45 
411 AMNICOLA HIGHWAY 
CHATTANOOGA, TN 37406-1016 
(615) 629-0045 

REBECCA MAGURA 
WCTE/CHANNEL 22 
PO BOX 2040 

COOKVILLE, TN 38502-2040 
(615) 528-2222 

FRANK D. MILLER 
WSJK/CHANNEL 2 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
209 COMM. BLDG. 
KNOXVILLE, TN 37996-0003 
(615) 974-5281 

PAMELA COPELAND 
WLJT/CHANNEL 11 
P.O. BOX 966 
MARTIN, TN 38237^%6 
(901) 587-7561 

THELMA STEIG 
WKNO/CHANNEL 10 
900 GET WELL STREET 
MEMPHIS, TN 38111-7418 
(901) 458-2521 

JO ANN SCALE 
WDCN/CHANNEL 8 
P.O. BOX 120609 
NASHVILLE, TN 37212-0609 
(615) 259-9325 



TEXAS 

JOYCE HERRING 
KACV/CHANNEL 2 
P.O. BOX 447 
AMARILLO, TX 79178-0001 
(806) 371-5230 

LINDA SCHMID 
KLRU/CHANNEL 18 
P.O. BOX 78713 
AUSTIN, TX 78713-7158 
(512) 471-4811 

RODNEY L. ZENT 
KAMU/CHANNEL 15 
TEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY 
M(30RE COMMUN. CENTER 
COLLEGE STATION, TX 
77843-2473 
(409) 845-5611 

ANDY COOK 
KEDT/CHANNEL 16 
P.O. BOX 81690 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TX 
78468-1690 
(512) 855-2213 

BRANDON BARNES 
KERA/CHANNEL 13 
3000 HARRY HINES BLVD. 
DALLAS, TX 75201-1098 
ai4) 871-1390 

ELLEN GOODMAN 
KCOS/CHANNEL 13 
BOX 650 

U. OF TEXAS/EL PASO 
EL PASO, TX 79968 
(915) 747-6500 

JOZY MALDONADO 
KMBH /CHANNEL 60 
1701 NORTH TENNESSEE 
HARLINGEN, TX 78550 
(512) 421-4111 

KEN LAWRENCE 
KUHT/CHANNEL 8 
4513 CULLEN BOULEVARD 
HOUSTON, TX 77004-6518 
(713) 749-8228 

MARGARET DUNCAN 
KNCT/CHANNEL 46 
P.O. BOX 1800 
KILLEEN, TX 76540-1800 
(8 .7) 526-1176 
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FRED W. McCLUNG 
KTXT/CHANNEL 5 
P.O. BOX 4359 
LUBBOCK, TX 79409-2 1 61 
(806) 74Z-2209 

CLAYTON ALRED 
KOCV-TV CHANNEL 36 
P.O. BOX 113 
ODESSA, TX 79760-01 13 
(915) 335-6336 

CAM MESSINA 
KLRN /CHANNEL 9 
801 SOUTH BOWIE 
SAN ANTONIO, TX 78205 
(512) 270-9000 

UTAH 

NORMA COLLETT 
KBYU /CHANNEL 11 
BRIGHAM YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY' 
C-302, HFAC 
PROVO, UT 84602-1001 
(801) 378-5298 

DIENA SIMMONS 
KBYU /CHANNEL II 
BRIGHAM YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY 
C-302, HFAC 
PROVO, UT 84602-1001 
(801) 378-5298 

KATHY NELSON 
KUED/CHANNELS 7 9 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
101 GARDNER HALL 
SALT LAKE CITY, UT 
84112-1102 

(801) ?81-7777 

VERMONT 

SCOTT CAMPITELLI 
VERMONT ETV 
88 ETHAN ALLEN AVENUE 
WIN(X>SKI, VT 05404 

(802) 655-4800 

VIRGINIA 

MARY SOOH 
WNVT/CHANNEL 53 
CENTRAL VA EDUC TELE. 
CORP. 

8101-A LEE HIGHWAY 

FALLS CHURCH, VA 22042-1195 

(703) 698-9682 



SID SMITH 
WVPT/CHANNEL 51 
298 PORT REPUBLIC ROAD 
HARRISONBURG, VA 22801-3052 
(703) 434-5391 

DUSTYLEE GRAY 
WHRO/CHANNEL 15 
5200 HAMPTON BOULEVARD 
NORFOLK, VA 23508-J507 
(804) 489-9476 

CALVIN NUNNALY 
WCVE/CHANNEL 23 
23 SESAME STREET 
RICHMOND, VA 23235-3713 
(804) 320-1301 

JON BOETTCHER 
BLUE RIDGE PUBLIC TV 
P.O. BOX 13Z46 
ROANOKE, VA 24032-3246 
(703) 344-0991 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

CALVIN F. BASTIAN 
WTJX/CHANNEL 12 
P.O. BOX 7879 
ST, THOMAS, VI 00801 
(809) 774-6255 

WASHINGTON 

GUY UECKERT 
KWSU/CHANNEL 10 
WASHINGTON STATE UNIV. 
E.R. MURROW CENTER 
PULLMAN, WA 99164 
(509) 335-6588 

LESLIE ROME 
K(rrS/CHANNEL 9 
401 MERCER STREET 
SEATTLE, WA 98109-4640 
(206) 443-6778 

CLAUDE KISTLER 
KSPS/CHANNEL 7 
SOUTH 3911 REGAL STREET 
SPOKANE, WA 99223 
(509) 353-5777 

REINO MOKIO 
KTPS/CHANNEL 28 
1101 S. YAKIMA AVENUE 
TACOMA, WA 98405-4831 
(206) 5%^1528 

DIANE ULRICH 
KYVE/CHANNEL 47 
1015 SOUTH 15TH AVENUE 
YAKIMA, WA 98901-2007 
(509) 452-4700 



WEST VIRGINIA 

KAREN AKERS 
WSWP /CHANNEL 9 
P.O. BOX AH 
BECKLEY, WV 25802-2831 
(304) 255-1501 

WILLIAM RUSSELL 
WPBY/CHANNEL 33 
THIRD AVENUE 
HUNTINGTON, WV 25701 
(304) 696-6630 

ANNE G. SELINGER 
WNPB/CHANNEL 24 
P.O. BOX TV-24 
MORGANTOWN, WV 26507 
(304) 293-6511 

WISCONSIN 

BYRON KNIGHT 
WHA/CHANNEL 21 
821 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
MADISON, WI 53706-1412 
(608) 263-2151 

CHARLOTTE BELL 
WISCONSIN PUBLIC TV 
3319 W. BELTLINE HIGHWAY 
MADISON, WI 53713-2834 
(608) 273-5500 

JOHN PUSHKASH 
WMVS/CHANNEL 10, 
WMVT /CHANNEL 33 
1036 NORTH 8TH STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WI 53233-1409 
(414) 271-1036 

WYOMING 

JOHN COBES 
KCWC/CHANNEL 4 
CENTRAL WYOMING 
COLLEGE 
2660 PECK 

RIVERTON, WY 82501 
(307) 856-9291 
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